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THE GREAT 

FLIGHT INTO 

HISTORY 


The Arabs and Their Steeds 



Tho Spahls arc among the world’s finest horsemen. Here we see two of these daring riders 
of an Algerian cavalry regiment giving an exhibition of their skill before President Doumerguo 
during the celebration of the centenary of the occupation of Algiers by the French. 


JOHNNY JASON 

THE 20-DAYS WONDER 

How the New Jason Reached 
the Land of the Golden Fleece 

YORKSHIRE GIRL’S MARVELLOUS 
FLIGHT INTO HISTORY 

Far more than a nine-days wonder 
lias been the feat of Miss Amy Johnson, 
the 27-year-old Yorkshire hero who 
has written her name upon the scroll 
of fame by flying alone in a cheap 
little aeroplane half across the world. 

One day nobody believed in her; 
another day the world was at her feet, 
and all the great newspapers were angry 
with themselves for having so little 
faith in a modern girl. 

She insists that we shall call her 
Johnny, as her friends do, but she has 
linked her daring success with classical 
legend, naming her machine Jason's 
Quest. Jason and his fellow Argonauts 
sailed in the first recorded sea enterprise 
to gain the Golden Fleece. She sailed 
flic air to find the continent which today 
is known as tho Land of the Golden 
Fleece ; and, like Jason, she has won 
an immortal triumph. 

Alone in the Wilderness 

VVliat feats to dream of in the days 
to come ! Tlio first woman to fly to 
Australia, the first human being to 
reach India from London in six days 1 

Leaving Croydon on May 5, she 
reached Vienna, 780 miles, the same 
day, and on the second day . covered 
790 miles, which took her to Constanti¬ 
nople. On the third day she reached 
Aleppo, 550 miles, without adventure. 
On tho fourth day, as she was crossing 
the desert on the way from Aleppo to 
Bagdad, her tiny craft was caught in a 
sandstorm and she was forced down in 
the wilderness. To prevent her machine 
being blown away she used her little 
bits of luggage to scotcli its wheels, 
while she stood on guard with a revolver 
lest tribesmen should attack her. 

However, she did her prescribed flight 
of 470 miles to Bagdad on the fourth 
day, and at the end of the fifth day she 
dropped down at Bandar Abbas in 
Persia, 830 miles, and slept the next 
night, 730 miles away, at Karachi, 
having broken all records for the flight 
from England to the East, 

Lost For a Day and a Night 

The 1400 miles' to Calcutta were 
covered during the next two days, and 
then came dire adversity. Through 
tropical storms and mists on the ninth 
day she lost her way and came down 
at Insein in mistake for Rangoon, a 
dozen miles away. Hero an apparently 
level expanse proved to hide an un¬ 
seen ditch, which smashed her wheels, 
one of the. wings, and the propeller, 

Tho repair cost her ' three days at 
Rangoon and lost her the chance of 
beating Hinkler’s record to Australia. 
Even worse was to follow, for on 


leaving Rangoon -she was hemmed in 
by fog which seemed mountains and by 
mountains which seemed fog, and only 
by marvellous nerve. and courage was 
she able to save herself. 

To make up for lost time she flew 
over tho Java Sea on the way from 
Bangkok to Singapore, and there the 
monsoon caught her, and witii torrential 
downpours forced her down almost to 
tlic sea, whose waves she skimmed for 
miles, expecting every moment to be 
engulfed and devoured by sharks. 

Further danger attended her in Java, 
where she was compelled to land at 
Tjomal instead of at Surabaya, 250 
miles farther on, as she had intended. 
Here her aeroplane wings were pierced 
by sharp bamboos that tore 12-inch 
holes in the fabric, which she had to piece 
together with sticking plaster. 

Still adventure crowded on adventure. 
Unable to reach her goal at Atambua 
when the end was near, she had to alight 
in the dark at Haliloolik, in the island of 
Timor. Out from their huts swarmed 
savage-looking little men, armed with 


knives and spears. Happily they 
proved friendly. Amy caught tlic 
word Pastor in their excited remarks, 
and when she answered in one word 
Church ! one of them took her by the 
hand and led her through the darkened 
wilds to a missionary, who housed and 
fed her and gave her rest. 

But as Haliloelik has no telegraphic 
communication with the outer world 
she was lost to us for a day and a night, 
and, fearing the worst, the nation felt 
that this brave girl had met her doom. 

All’s well that ends well. She reached 
Atambua, Timor, and prepared to begin 
at dawn the last leap of all, across 500 
miles of Shark-infested sea. The air 
authorities warned her of winds, so she 
delayed her start for three hours. 
Then, like a bird, she flew to Port Dar¬ 
win in Northern Australia, arriving in 
the afternoon of Empire Day, 20 days 
after leaving home. She took off' her 
helmet and combed her liair, then stepped 
calmly out of her machine to greet the 
representatives Of the continent which 
she had flown across the world to reach. 


THE BIRDS THAT 
PAY THEIR WAY 

Free Workers on the Land 

A WISE FARMER AND HIS 
FRIENDS 

One spring day in Cornwall two men 
were seen behaving rather strangely. 
One was rolling a grass field in order to 
roll in the stones, the other kept stopping 
him, picking up something from the 
ground, and putting something down 
after the roller had gone by. 

The explanation is a very pleasant 
one. The farmer had told a young 
labourer to roll in the stones, and the 
lad had been troubled by the thought 
that about fifty pairs of lapwings had 
nested there for many years, laying their 
eggs on tlio ground where a careless eye 
might mistake them for stones. He told 
a friend, who promised to help him to 
protect the bird nurseries. 

Acts of Kindness 

Each nest was marked by a stick and, 
as one man drove, the other picked up 
the eggs and replaced them when the 
roller had gone by. Only two nests were 
overlooked, and only eight eggs were 
destroyed out of 200. 

Tho remaining 192 will do much to 
protect the farmer’s crops." 

Another act of kindness to birds has 
already been richly repaid to Mr 
Benjamin Farrall, a Cheshire farmer. 
The farm, like most farms, suffered from 
a plague of flics every summer, and the 
maddened cows were hard to milk. 
Then some house martins discovered a 
clay puddle and began to build nests on 
the cowshed walls. 

A labourer wanted to pull them down, 
but the farmer would not let him. When 
the swallows left for the East at the 
coming of autumn wrens and sparrows 
took over the nests, but when spring 
came the farmer got a ladder and turned 
out tlie intruders. 

“ Let those who built the house have 
it," he said. 

The Cows and the Swallows 

Now there are 120 nests, and the birds 
who live in them are regarded as regular 
farm hands. When the cows go out in 
May out go the swallows too, and collect 
the flies which would have preyed on the 
cows. When the cows come home to be 
milked the swallows accompany them; 
not a fly is to be found in the cowshed. 

Once the farm was much troubled by 
what has been called the most important 
animal pest, the warble-fly, which lays 
its eggs under the skin of cattle, where 
they hatch and mature, causing inflamed 
lumps to rise on the poor beast’s bade. 
Not one is now to be seen. 

Besides acting as guardians to the 
cattle the birds assemble directly they 
hear the mowing machine and collect the 
insects thrown out of the swath. The 
farmer would not bo without his bird 
helpers for anything he could see. 
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A. COUNTESS GIVES 
UP EVERYTHING 

WHAT WILL YOU GIVE UP? 

The Wonder Story of a Village 
of the World 

NATIONS HAND IN HAND 

In all the world there is no village 
like hot Ujfaln. Its building is one of 
the most lovable things men have done. 

Fot stands in Hungary, about. 15 
miles from Budapest, but the flags of 
almost all nations flutter among its 
gardens. On each cottage is a tablet 
saying who paid for the building, and 
as we walk down its streets wo sec that 
one house was given by the Pope, one 
by an English newspaper owner, one by 
a Swiss banker, one by a Danish mer¬ 
chant, and one in memory of a Japanese 
prince. The settlement looks like a little 
League of Nations. ■ 

The making of Fot by a war-impover¬ 
ished world is hardly less wonderful than 
the building of Aladdin’s palace by the 
slave of the lamp. The magic power 
which raised Fot was the spirit of kind¬ 
ness, and it was summoned by a woman, 
the Countess Laszlo Apponyi Karolyi. 

Wrack of War 

Before,the war she was a great per¬ 
sonage at the Emperor’s court. She 
was ..beautiful and cultured, and had 
friends-among the great in every land. : 

The war brought suffering to 11s all; 
but it brought ruin to Hungary. Her 
people hungered through the blockade, 

. and then came two revolutions, a counter¬ 
revolution, invasion, and general misery. 
Refugees huddled in cowsheds and cattle 
trucks. People in towns, lived on pearl 
barley, and hundreds were ragged, 
worklcss, and starving. After years of 
upheaval the League of Nations took 
over the control of Hungarian finance 
and things began to mend slowly, ' 

Instead of flying from these troubles 
to more tranquil lands the Countess 
gave lip everything to help her poor 
countrymen, organising the distribution 
of food and medicine, and acting as 
mother to 342 poor families. 

How Fot Was Bui t 

In this way she spent her nioRcy, and 
had none left for housing. • But” there 
were scores,of people who had lost .their 
homes in the'war. The Countess asked 
her old,.friends to give these families 
homes; and Fot sprang into existence. 

Many of the cottages'were given by 
people whose nations had' been’at war 
witlrHiingary, and it is this that niakesj 
the building of Fot so hopeful. 

. Til addition to its 58 homes there are 
workshops where those who were un¬ 
employed are now busy at Hungarian 
crafts, a school, day nurseries, and a 
dispensary. But the settlement is laid 
out for 150 cottages. 

■ The Countess is sure the other 92 
cottages will be given. She is asking the 
. children of the world to give one cottage 
between them, and first of' all she is 
appealing to. Great Britain through the 
C.N. If the children of Britain raise 
then nine other nations will -surely' 
; want to follow such an. example, and the 
. cottage, can b,c built for-jf300. - 

' The Children’s Cottage 

It is not a great deal of money, and it 
will really build more than one cottage. 

. The poor families are allowed to buy 
' -their cottages by instalments spread 
' over 23 years, and then'the'money will 
‘be- iised to build another home for a 
-needy family. 

How sad it would be if, when the 
- Children’s Cottage of the World is 
.finished, the Union Jack should not be 
among the ten flags fluttering over it ! 
If every reader spared , a little pocket 
money we could easily, build a whole 
' cottage instead of just a tenth of one. 

The Editor much hopes some of his 
: friends will send a mite to the Countess 
Apponyi Karolyi, Fot, Pest -Megye, 
Hungary. 


HOLDING UP THE 
LIGHTNING 

A MILLION-VOLT FLASH 

Porcelain Coming Into Fashion 
Again in the Power Age 

A MIGHTY SPARK 

Porcelain, which was the artistic 
treasure of the 18th and 19th centuries in 
England, is becoming in the 20th the 
commonplace aid of industry. 

At Stourport the porcelain is being 
fashioned no longer into tea-services and 
dinner - plates, vases, or statuettes, but 
into insulators to carry electric cables. 

The porcelain insulators which hold 
the telegraph wires are known to all, but 
the insulators now being made in 
Worcestershire arc of a very different 
kind. They are part of the new scheme 
of Power Transmission which will cover 
the kingdom with a network of cables 
conveying supplies of electric power from 
great Power Stations of the kind now 
being built at Battersea. 

From these stations the electric 
power will be conveyed at a tremendous 
high pressure, or voltage—-30,000 volts 
is mentioned as that which is to be used. 

Safety First Precautions 

To guarantee that this will be safely 
carried not only by the underground 
cables in London—where the trenches 
are now being dug—but on pylons cross-- 
ing hill and valley in the open country 
tiic greatest knowledge and ingenuity 
have to be lavished on the porcelain or 
steatite insulators. The cables are 
linked through or about these great in¬ 
sulators, which in effect keep the cur¬ 
rent from leaking away 01) its journey. 

In order that an insulator may safely 
carry a cable along which the electricity 
is rushing at 30,000 volts it must he 
shown to be capable of resisting the 
pressure of much higher voltages. 

At the Steatite and Porcelain Pro¬ 
ducts works at Stourport every kind 
of trial is made to test the strength, the 
resistance to temperature or to weather, 
of the insulators, but the most important 
tests are those made with high voltages. 

The high-tension laboratory is a great 
hare room 45 feet high and with a floor 
space of 4300 sq. feet, which is occupied 
chiefly by giant transformers, conden¬ 
sers, and ingenious arrangements for 
Suspension of the insulators and for 
testing and measuring the strength and 
pressure of current by spark gaps across 
great copper balls. 

A Lacework Arc of Fire 

A typical experiment with the insu¬ 
lators is to arrange them in a column and 
then send a high-tension current to 
one end of the column. If the insulation 
is effective the current will not, of course, 
pass-through the column of insulators, 
but will leap in a lacework arc of fire 
from top to bottom qf the column, 
bridging the gap.with its spark. 

Such a spark or flashover is seen in 
an illustration 011 page 3. Various 
types of voltage are generated for these 
tests. There is one of normal frequency 
up to a million volts, another of high- 
frequency voltage up to a million and 
a half, and impulse or sudden, volt¬ 
ages up to 1,800,000 volts which may be 
said to begin to resemble the discharge of 
a flash of lightning,' 

If the insulators.arc proof against these 
pressures they may be depended on to 
carry the 36,000 voltages from the Power 
Stations in safety. ' ' • . - * 

The Motor and the Deer 

Motorists-have lately killed two deer 
in one day in Richmond Park. 

A Pen to Pocket 

We have each in front of us this 
afternoon a Waterman fountain-pen 
which can be - pocketed by anyone 
provided it has been used at the tabic 
to sign a cheque or a donation form. 

The Prince at a charity dinner 


BOY CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE SPOKE TO 

He Gives Her Home to 
the Nation 

A YORKSHIREMAN S MEMORIES 
OF A FAMOUS HOUSE 

In wondering the other day how many 
people now remember the Brontes, the GN. 
overlooked the very interesting fact that the 
nation owes its possession of the Bronte home 
to one who knew that wondrous household. 

Sir James Roberts, who has given the home; 
of the Brontes to the nation, well remembers, 
the famous sisters who became immortal 
there. We give ourselves the pleasure , of 
recalling a passage from Sir James’s speech 
in presenting the Parsonage at H aworth to the 
nation—an act of homage, as he said, alike 
to their genius and to the nobility of their 
gracious lives. Aii act of generosity, we may 
add, for which all who love nobility and 
courage will be ever grateful. 

How little can Charlotte Bronte have 
imagined, as she spoke to this Yorkshire lad 
in the streets at Haworth, that lie would grow 
up to remember her more than 70 years after 
and to preserve her home for ever as one of 
our sacred shrines ? 

It is to me (said Sir James Roberts) 
a somewhat melancholy reflection that I- 
am one of the fast narrowing circle of 
Haworth veterans who remember the 
Parsonage family. I heard Mr Bronte 
preach in the pathetic blindness of his 
old age. Mr Nicholls frequently visited 
the schoolhouse as we children ate the 
midday meal in the interval of our 
elementary studies, while Martha Brown, 
the faithful servant to whom Mr 
Bronte gave the money-box the con¬ 
tents of which she was “ to keep ready 
for a time of need," is still to me a well- 
remembered figure. 

An Unforgettable Figure 

M Dimnet, the French author, has de¬ 
scribed the Haworth of their time as “ a 
little moorland village encumbered by 
a number of Baptists and Methodists/’ 
To the former of these supposed here¬ 
tical communities my family was allied. 

I remember Mr Bronte as a mail most 
tolerant to divergences of religious 
conviction. Above all these memor¬ 
abilia there rises before me the frail, 
the unforgettable figure of Charlotte 
Bronte, who more than once stopped to 
speak a kindly word to the little lad who 
now stands a patriarch before you. 1 
remember her' funeral one Eastertide, 
and some six years afterwards that of 
her father. 

These early associations, still very 
dear to me, and which I am proud to 
revive in your presence, were followed in 
after years by an exceeding delight in 
those creations of imaginative genius 
which Charlotte and her sisters have 
left to us. . , _ 

THE SWEET SINGER OF 
SKIRPENBECK 
How a Village Leaped to Fame 

A wise bird is our, enchanting nightingale ; 
farther and farther north it is discovering 
the beauties of the Yorkshire moors. 

We give with much, pleasure this letter from 
the rectory at Skirpenbeck, Stamford Bridge, 
near York. . 

I should like to send you a line or two 
about'our village. Although it is a small 
one, with less than a hundred people, 
and until a few weeks ago was considered 
of no importance, it has now become 
one of the most interesting places for 
miles around. 

The-reason is that a nightingale has 
decided t6 take up its abode near the 
beck that runs through the village. 
Every night its song fills the air, and 
dozens of people come from far and near 
to hear it. 

I think this is the farthest north the 
nightingale has been heard to sing. . \Vc 
arc. three miles east of Stamford Bridge 
and eleven from York. ; 

You will have seen accounts in othef 
papers, but perhaps you would cave to 
have it verified by someone who - lias 
actually heard it nightly, and lives here. 


A SEA TERROR IN 
ANTARCTICA 

Ferocity of the Sea 
Leopard 

EXPERIENCES OF SHACKLETON 
AND SCOTT 

Much interesting information will be 
added to our knowledge of the Antarctic 
from the report of the Norvegia expe¬ 
dition which has returned to Oslo under 
Captain Larsen and Captain Holm. 

Captain Larsen has hastened to offer 
an apology and an explanation in 
rather peculiar . circumstances. The 
expedition ran.so short of fuel in the ice 
that they had to burn the bodies of 
seals and sea leopards in place of coal. 
As an animal lover be was grieved by 
this ; but he makes a reservation with 
regard to the sea leopard. 

With less experience of Antarctic life 
than Scott, Shackleton, and Sir Douglas 
Mawson, he declares the sea leopard, the 
chief.terror of those far waters. It is 
far more bloodthirsty than'the shark, 
he says. .." The animals have the biggest 
jaws and the -most awful teeth I ever 
saw,” he adds, -, - 

A Villain of the Seas 

Men with wider experience of these’ 
latitudes rank the grampus as the villain 
of the Antarctic piece.- The sea leopard, 
fifteen or more feet, long, is a truly for¬ 
midable beast, but a grampus would 
probably make a meal of a sea leopard ; 
and, although flic sea leopard preys 
upon seals, probably a Seal or so at a 
time, a grampus has been known to cat 
15 to -20 seals, weighing over a ton, for 
its dinner. 

Larsen has had evidence enough of 
the ferocity of the sea leopard. He say's 
when they lay off Bouvet Island and 
had to row between the ship and the 
shore sea ' leopards always followed 
with a view to attack and seized the 
oars in their teeth. Shackleton’s ex¬ 
perience of.sea leopards was even more 
grim, for after his ship had gone down 
and he and his men were almost starving 
on the ice one.of these animals sprang 
out of the sea and endeavoured to eat 
one of his men. 

Among the Grampuses 

Frank Wild, hearing cries of terror, 
ran out and shot the creature. When 
it was cut up the body was found to 
contain a number of fresh," undigested 
fish. These the hungry sailors fried in 
some of its own blubber and so enjoyed 
the only meal of fish obtainable through¬ 
out their long stay on the ice. '> - 

Their peril, however, was greater and 
more frequent from the grampuses, 
which, seeing them through the clear 
ice, would burst their .way through ice 
three feet thick in the attempt to reach 
and devour them. It was a school of 
grampuses that laid the foundation of 
Scott’s ruin. They killed and ate.some 
of his ponies in the sea at the, ice foot, 
and he never afterwards had. sufficient, 
hauling power. 

The sea leopard seems less terrible 
only by comparison, arid lie has such 
an effect upon other, seals that, fearing 
him, they .cannot be driven by men from 
the ice into the water. ; 


Things said 

Of infinitely more value' than figures 
of churchgoing is the solid : progress. 6f 
Christianity. Rev R.' R. Stallahl - 

People arc unemployed because they 
have produced too many things.’ . 

Mr J. H. Thomas 

I am . England’s last hope. What a 
lark 1 - ■ Diana Fislnvick 

If teachers would. prohibit cosmetics 
we could produce a face of women with 
complexions as-good as men’s. 

Dr R. M. B. MacKenna 
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Artificial lightning • The last furrow • Guides as firefighters 


A Helping Hand—For a girl who had never left England before one of the most Interesting 
parts of Miss Amy Johnson’s flight must have been the rapidly changing scenery and the 
types of poople she mot. Here we see native Indians helping to refuel her machine at Karachi. 


The Day’s Work Done—This splendid picture wa9 taken from an Essex road as the last 
furrow In a field was being ploughed by the aid of two fine horses. Petrol-driven tractors 
will never make such a picturesque sight. 




A Meeting at the Zoo—Here we see a bearded lizard 
and a chameleon at the Zoo. Perhaps each is thinking 
what a queer fellow the other is. 



The Church Bell—During repairs to the old Norman 
church at Phlllelgh In Cornwall the congregation is 
called to worship by the ringing of the tenor bell, which 
Is temporarily suspended from a tree. 


Qirl's Wonderful Flight—Miss Amy Johnson, seen here In her aeroplane, 
lias helped to show the world by her wonderful flight from London to 
Australia, described on Page One, that flying must now be considered one 
of the normal methods of transport. 


Artificial Lightning—This picture of what appears to 
be a veil blown by the wind is actually a flash of 390,000 
volts leaping across an insulator at the research labora¬ 
tories at Stourport. See page 2. 



Wedgwood Bicentenary—Stoke-on-Trent has 
potter. Here is a charming group from 


been celebrating the bicentenary of the famous 
a historical pagoant during the festivities. 


Guides as Firefighters—Members of two Girl 
firefighting at 8windon recently. Here we see 


Guide companies gave a demonstration of 
some of the amateur firemen on the engine. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN 

VERY MUCH IN A NAME 
; Queer Suggestions From a 
i Hundred Years Ago 

THE MAN WHO GOT VERY 
ANGRY 

i Someone turning over old newspaper 
files has come upon a letter to the 
editor of The Times which makes very 
odd reading today. 1 

: It was written a hundred years ago 
when William the Fourth was king and 
his niece Victoria was ii, and this is 
\vhat an indignant and anonymous 
Englishman wrote : 

As there is every reason to believe that the 
daughter of the late Duke of Kent will, at 
some future day, become the sovereign of these 
realms it is very desirable that her barbarous 
Continental name (Victoria Alexandrine) 
should be altered by Act of Parliament, or 
otherwise, to some appellation more familiar 
aid more grateful to English ears—such, tor 
example, as Elizabeth or Charlotte. 

The popularity of this young Princess is 
not likely to be increased by her being educated 
exclusively by a foreign parent, however 
virtuous and respectable—by her having 
brothers and a sister foreigners, who may 
hereafter domicile themselves in a land flowing 
with milk and honey—or by there being 
stationed at her elbow a foreign uncle, who 
ought, ere now, to have been at his accepted 
post in Greece. Early associations are not 
easily banished from the mind, and the sooner 
f.ie Princess is divested of her anti-English 
name the better. 

Elizabeth and Victoria 

. Luckily that anonymous gentleman 
dil not get his way. If lie had, what 
word should wc have now for the 
Victorian Era, for Victorian furniture, 
and for Victorian ideas ? 

Charlotte is as foreign as Victoria. 
The editor of The Times a hundred years 
ago put a footnote to the letter stating 
that he believed King William desired 
the little heiress to be called Elizabeth. 
What confusion there would have been 
if we had had two Elizabethan ages ! 

Great poets, thinkers, and pioneers 
lived under both queens; but how 
different were the morals and manners 
of those two generations ! The Eliza¬ 
bethans, strutting in ruff, cloak, and 
rapier, living in most lovely houses, 
and swearing strange oaths, were as 
different as can be from the grave 
gentlemen in pot hats and frock coats 
who built mock Gothic houses and used 
the most precise language. We could 
not have called wax flowers, antima¬ 
cassars, and the Albert Memorial Eliza¬ 
bethan or used the same word for 
Castle Ashby and Knolc. Christopher 
Marlowe and Tennyson belong to differ¬ 
ent ages, and it is well that they have 
different labels. 

The Prince’s Little Niece 

It is odd to realise that something 
like the same sort of position arises now. 
If the Prince of Wales does not marry 
and have children the Duke of York’s 
little girl may he heiress to the throne. 
But nobody nowadays would be rude 
enough to suggest that her name should 
be changed by Act of Parliament or 
that she should be taken from her 
mother who, though virtuous and 
respectable, is Scotch, not English, 
and probably would not have suited 
the anonymous correspondent of a 
hundred years ago. 

We arc not so blunt as the William 
the Fourthers. Yet there is more reason 
for changing Elizabeth than there was 
for changing Victoria. . 

Perhaps a little brother may save our 
small princess from cares of State, and 
our historians from the confusion of 
two Elizabethan ages. 


Ebenezer 

The Tale of a Typewriter 

By Our League of Nations Correspondent 

Articles should always be typewritten, 
as every journalist knows. 

Consequently one day last month I 
set out to take my portable typewriter, 
named Ebenezer, from its town home in 
Geneva to its cquntry cottage on the 
mountain slopes. It is a distance of 
six miles only, but between the two 
habitations lies the boundary between 
Switzerland and France. 

Wc arrived at the frontier in the’ tram 
as usual ; my typewriter and I crossed 
the dividing stream and expected to 
finish the journey in the accustomed 
peaceful way. Not so. A customs 
official entered the tram, asking as usual 
whether the occupants had any “ mer¬ 
chandise ” to declare, Not knowing 
that a typewriter was merchandise I 
said nothing. 

At the Customs House 

Then he spied Ebenezer, asked what 
it was, announced that it could not 
enter France without payment, and 
politely requested me to descend and 
to take it to the customs house. I did 
so. I had to. One must obey the laws 
of another country as weil as en¬ 
deavour to be polite though irritated. 
But in the customs house the day’s 
work was over and one official only was 
in charge. He knew'that I might not 
take my unoffending companion into 
France, but how much should be paid, 
how many forms should be filled, where 
they were, and how to do it, he did not 
know, and there was no choice for me 
but to leave my machine there and go 
the remaining four miles without it. 

A Maze of Formalities 

A day or so later down I went those 
four miles to the frontier to fetch 
Ebenezer. Oh yes, there it was quite 
safe ; but first it must be weighed, and 
then its weight, its value, its number, 
its name, my name, my address, the 
length of time for which I wished to keep 
it in France, and various other details, 
had to be written on a form for which 
I had to pay. 

Three separate officials were employed 
thus far : one to hand me the type¬ 
writer, another to sell me the form, 
and a third to attend to the weighing. 

Armed with the form duly filled in 
I was ushered into an office where a 
fourth official copied down into a large 
book all the details given on the form 
and then handed it to a fifth official. 
What lie did with it I did not see as he 
took it into another room, but I did see 
my return tram depart without me and 
knew I must wait 24 minutes for the 
next 1 Finally a sixth official once more 
copied all the details from the form into 
still another book, demanded a deposit 
of 108 francs (17s <_)d), gave me a receipt, 
and allowed me to leave the customs 
bouse, Ebenezer in hand. 

Ebenezer as an Animal 

Six officials employed, as well as those 
who inspect the passing trams, and a 
whole afternoon wasted, to enable me 
to take an innocent typewriter for a 
sojourn of a few weeks in its country 
home. Now wc know the need of a truce 
to tariffs and the need of a tearing down 
of tariff walls 1 

I am sure I shall be unable to find that 
receipt form when I want to return with 
Ebenezer to Geneva. Then my 17s 9d 
will be acquired by the Treasury of the 
Republic of France, and who knows 
what further formalities I shall have to 
go through again ? 

If I am lucky enough not to lose it, 
my money will be returned, less five 
francs spent for some mysterious 
purpose which I do not fathom. 

One point is clear, and. it is almost 
worth all the rest of the stupidity : my 
poor Ebenezer is described fin the 
receipt form under the heading of 
animals I 


A GIRL’S IMMORTAL 

Diary 

Fanny Burney’s Secret 

More than a century and a half ago a 
brilliant girl was keeping a diary for her 
own amusement. Today a few pages of 
that diary have been competed for as if 
they were sheets of gold. 

Fanny Burney was the girl, Madame 
d’Arblay as she afterwards became, 
daughter of a delightful musical father 
whose mental gifts flowered with added 
glory in herself. She was the wonder- 
girl of her age, the merriest little genius 
that 18th-century England knew, and 
mistress of a secret which baffled the 
entire literary world. 

Little Fanny was a marvel. At eight 
she did not know her alphabet; at ten 
she was writing stories, poems, plays, 
and all the thousand things that crowded 
her wonderful brain. 

The Story of Evelina 

At 15 she experienced what she would 
probably have called a conversion. She 
fancied that all her writings were vanity 
and not quite serious and sedate enough 
for the daughter of a famous musician. 
So she tore them all up and burned 
them. Stay, there was one exception. 
She had already planned a novel, and 
she kept that plan secretly by her. As 
she grew up perhaps, the plot grew as 
well, but it lived entirely in her own 
brain and in, perhaps, a few written notes. 

At last she could restrain herself no 
longer, and, unknown to a single soul, 
she began to write what was to become 
the most famous novel of the century, 
Evelina. Before it was actually pub' 
lished she took three, relatives into her 
confidence, but her beloved father was 
not one of them. One of these relatives 
took the manuscript to a publisher, who 
refused it because the author was un¬ 
named. A second read it and published it. 

A Happy Fortune 

Books were fewer in those days, so 
that a masterpiece could command the 
attention of the whole country, and that 
was the happy fortune of Evelina. All 
literary England read it with delight, 
talked of it, wrote of it, sounded its 
praises day and night. 

Modest Fanny held her peace, but she 
was overwhelmed with confusion when, 
wherever she went, she heard the book 
being read and praised, and when the 
great Dr Johnson, declaring that he 
simply could not put the book from 
him, begged Fanny’s father to read it. 
No one dreamed that this quiet mouse 
was the author until gradually the 
secret leaked out as such secrets eventu¬ 
ally must ; whereupon little Fanny was 
hugged and loved and crowned undis¬ 
puted queen of 18th-century literature. 

The story of it all is told in her diary, 
but the book runs to three or four 
volumes, and it was only a few of its 
manuscript pages that came into the 
auction room the other day. 


TWO NESTS 

The other morning a market gardener 
in Derbyshire made the surprising 
discovery of a linnet’s nest, containing 
three eggs, built in the leaf of a cauli¬ 
flower. A few yards awav, at the base 
of the stalk of another cauliflower, was 
the nest of a thrush with five eggs. 

Both nests had been built with a 
southern aspect, with the leaves shield¬ 
ing them from the wind. We arc glad 
to know that the gardener is leaving 
them undisturbed, and we earnestly 
hope that Thomas the Cat will not hear 
of his new neighbours. 


300 MILES OF BY-PASSES 

The policy of by-passing small villages 
and towns lias been greatly developed 
during the last ten years, and there are 
now three hundred miles of by-passes in 
which the Ministry of Transport has had 
its share. ■ - ■ 


A SORT OF RIVER 
SHELTIE 

Wonderful Baby Arrives 
at the Zoo •' 

A TALE OF RIVER GIANTS 
AND PIGMIES 

The most exciting recent event at 
the Zoo has been the birth of a baby 
pigmy hippo. When we realise that 
until 18 years ago no pigmy hippo had 
ever been seen in Europe, and that the 
first five to arrive cost /1500 each, it is 
obvious this is a prize of worth indeed. 

The meal of an ordinary hippo is 
from 400 to 500 pounds of food ; the 
full weight of an adult pigmy is 400 
pounds. Yet, great as is the difference 
in bulk between the two species, the 
relationship is obvious. The hippo, as 
we' see it in the Zoo today, suggests, 
anything but a horse ; but, seen sideways 
in its native rivers, with its great 
arched neck above the water and its 
forelegs moving with a sort of trotting, 
action, it does look extraordinarily like 
a horse, like the old liog-maned horse 
which the Greeks had. 

The Large and the Small 

It was the Greeks who called it hippo¬ 
potamus, which means river horse. 
They never saw a pigmy hippo or 
assuredly they would have thought it 
a ; sort of Shetland of the waters and 
have called it a river pony. . 

Differences in the habits of the large 
and the small species have already been 
noted in respect of the baby hippos at 
the Zoo. For the first week or more of 
its life the baby hippo of the big sort 
dives into the water and is fed while, 
below the surface, coming up to breathe 
every half-minute or so. The new 
pigmy baby, however, was fed in its 
stable, and did not enter the water for 
the first 36 hours of its life. 

In its native Liberia the pigmy hippo 
keeps less to the water than its great 
cousin, and rests at times far inland. 
Although it is comparatively big and 
pig-like it is extraordinarily silent, in. 
its movements, ghostly, hunters say, 
and so escaped discovery by white men 
until the present century. 

A Cheshire Cat Act 

The big hippo ought to have found 
its way into Alice's adventures in com¬ 
pany with the Cheshire Cat. It performs 
a Cheshire Cat act more realistically, 
than the Cheshire Cat itself. Only in 
Alice’s dream did the Cheshire Cat 
manage to vanish and leave behind the 
vestige of a smiling face; but the 
hippopotamus actually does leave his 
smile to the last, if he smiles at all. 

;Whcn he wishes to submerge, and is 
in no danger, he sinks his hindquarters 
first, then his shoulders, then his neck, 
until finally he leaves only his nostrils, 
above the water. The young hippo has 
to learn diving and ascending early. 
To encourage him and not overtax liis 
deep breathing he is allowed, when 
under water, to mount upon the 
shoulders of his mother so that as she 
rises he pops up first and gets his fill of 
air while she is still doing her balancing 
feat. below. That is something, the 
pigmy docs not practise. 


WHAT THE SPARK TELLS 

It is always fascinating to watch the 
sparks fly from a knife on the grinder’s 
emery wheel, but few people, perhaps, 
realise that an expert can tell from the 
sparks the particular kind of steel of 
which the knife is made. The simplest 
spark comes from the purest steel, and 
the larger the quantity of element or 
metal mixed with it the more numerous 
are the little branchings in the spark. 

By the courtesy of The Engineer and 
the American journal Iron Age some 
pictures of sparks from different kinds 
of steel are given in the June issue of 
My Magazine, which is now cn Sale 
everywhere. >' 
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CANADA'S HONEY 
The increased cultivation of 
clover on the Canadian prairies 
has greatly helped 
200,000 hundredweights of honey 
being now produced annually 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S 
LOST TEMPLE 


A FRIEND OF FARADAY 
What Miss Busk Remembers 


SKY BLUE 

The Colour for Flying Letters 


MR EASTMAN KEEPS HIS 
BIRTHDAY 


The Shrine of the Golden 
Image 

The excavators who sought during 
the winter months to pry into the past 
of the city of Abraham and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar have gone for the summer. 

Ur of the Chaldees is empty again, 
except for the Arab tribesmen who 
faithfully guard the place till Mr 
Leonard Woolley and his associates 
come back, and under the Mesopotamian 
sun the temperature is going up to 
ioo degrees in what little shade there is. 

Though the Sun now shines on an 
empty camp where' once were the busy 
streets, the sellers of merchandise, 
and the money-changers of Ur, it lights 
up something that the people of 
the city saw there nearly forty 
centuries ago. It is the temple built 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The walls of Ur were razed to the 
ground, its people scattered, its gods 
and kings forgotten. The sands, softly 
drifting in from the desert with the 
winds of a thousand summers, covered 
the place as with a shroud. 

Time has lifted the covering. The. 
temple buried under the rubbish of 
centuries can now be seen from within, 
even as the worshippers of the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar set up 
beheld it. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abcd-nego 
may have gazed on these temple walls 
which still keep their coat of plaster. 
Here were no marble columns, nothing 
but Walls and pilasters of brick, enclosed 
perhaps with panelling. It is not 
greatly impressive now, except with 
memories, for the walls are now only 
20 feet high. They must have once been 
far loftier, but, lowly or ruined, this 
is the only place where one can stand 
in a Babylonian temple exactly as the 
people dead for 4000 years saw it and 
worshipped in it. 


If we were to say that Miss Henrietta 
Busk's name was known to all the old 
girls of the kingdom we should mean 
no more than that those whose school 
days have long been over remember 
Miss Busk as one of the energetic 
pioneers in the better and higher 
education of girlhood. 

The other day this grand old lady ( 
who was a schoolgirl in her teens 
seventy years ago, told the students 
at Bedford College what a girl's life and 
education were like when she was there. 

There were no games, no hockey or 
basket ball, and not even croquet. 
Lawn tennis was not invented. 

Miss Busk's recollections of those 
days were like a glimpse into the 
Victorian era. There was George Eliot, 
a very serious student at Bedford 
College who thought only of her work ; 
and there was the great Faraday, and 
after him Huxley and Tyndall. She 
knew them all. 

One day she saw the interesting 
experiment they made with sound 
waves and sand strewn on a metal 
plate. If the plate is set into vibration 
by drawing a violin bow against its 
edge then the sand will dance till it 
arranges itself in geometrical figures, 
which vary with the note. If a light 
powder is used the figures arc not the 
same, and Faraday explained why. 

A GOLDEN THOUGHT 

Sir William Reardon Smith celebrated 
his golden wedding in a golden way by 
giving a thousand golden guineas to 
the Cardiff Royal Infirmary. 

A bed there is to be named after his 
wife, and we do not think any . woman 
could want a better memorial, nor any 
husband find a better way of giving 
thanks for married happiness So 
think the sick poor of Cardiff too. 


There will soon be blue companions 
to the scarlet pillar-boxes which light 
up London’s streets on the dullest days. 

The blue pillar-boxes are for letters 
and cards intended to go by air mail. 
The colour is chosen because it is the 
colour of the Air Force and also of the 
air mail labels. 

There is another reason for blue. It 
is the colour of the sky and of the 
“ central blue ” through which the air 
mails speed their way. 

When the air mail letter is now posted 
it will in every way be sent out into the 
blue. Lastly, blue is the colour of hope, 
a good augury for the success of the 
blue mail. 


ORILLIA COMES INTO 
LINE 

Wireless has a wonderful influence on 
our everyday life, and it is amusing to 
hear to what an extent two American 
entertainers have affected a town in 
Ontario, a town from which they are 
1100 miles distant and of which they have 
probably never heard. 

In Canada Daylight Saving is not com¬ 
pulsory, but is voted upon by the various 
municipalities, and many of them decided 
not to change their clocks. Orillia is a 
town which has always kept to standard 
time, but this year conditions have 
changed, and the town has altered its 
mind and its clocks. 

It happens that two young men in 
Chicago have won some recognition with 
their Negro impersonations and are now 
broadcasting regularly every evening at 
seven o’clock. They are so popular 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
adjust theirgoings-out and their comings- 
in so as to be with their wireless sets at 
that hour; and as the two entertainers 
broadcast in accordance with Summer 
Time the residents of Orillia have 
decided to adopt Jthat time too. 


500,000 Happy Returns 

Big and important events often have 
small beginnings, but who would have 
thought a clerk’s pair of stained hands 
in 1880 would be the cause of making 
five hundred thousand schoolchildren 
happy in 1930 ? 

It is said that when Mr Eastman, the 
American camera manufacturer, worked 
in a bank in his youth a fastidious girl 
complained to the manager about his 
hands, which were always stained with 
photographic chemicals. When the 
manager took the young man aside and 
told him lie would have to give up either 
photography or the bank lie decided to 
give up the bank. He was so successful 
in his work that today, instead of being 
a bank manager in a small town, ho 
employs 28,000 n\en and his wealth is 
reckoned in millions. 

When thinking of a fitting way of 
celebrating his firm’s fiftieth birthday 
lie hit on. the happy idea of giving away 
cameras, and the happy people who will 
receive this gift are half a million 
children whose twelfth birthdays fall 
in 1930. Many a child in America is 
wishing it had been fortunate enough 
to be born in 1918. 


PARIS LISTENS TO AFRICA 

When a short time ago France cele¬ 
brated with great pomp the centenary 
of its occupation of Algeria Parisians 
sitting by their firesides with their 
wireless heard the roar of the cannon 
announcing the arrival of President 
Doumergue, the cheers of the crowd 
as he landed from the warship, and the 
music of the military bands drawn up 
in his honour. 

As the President drove through the 
streets of Algiers those listening in Paris 
could follow in their mind’s eye the 
vivid description given of the gay 
decorations of the buildings and the 
mosques, and could hear the great 
hum of the throng. 
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How Will You Get Into 
History ? 

A Yorkshire girl, unknown 
the other day, has written 
tier name in every English his¬ 
tory book. She has shown the 
world that what most of us 
.thought a miracle is just an 
ordinary event. 

In three weeks Amy Johnson 
became the most famous woman 
in the world. She achieved fame 
and immortality at a bound. 
To all the young and adventurous 
people in the world she called 
in ringing voice to tell them 
that to the brave there is no 


such word as Impossible. 

Tell England, she exclaimed in 
the joy of coming to her journey ’s 
end, that I am happy, so happy. 
She might have added : Tell the 
world that romance and high ad¬ 
venture are still open to all of us 
and that opportunity still waits 
for anyone who will grasp it. 

With Amy Johnson one can 
almost feel that a new era has 
dawned. If there were Cooks 
and Drakes and Raleighs and 
Livingstones in the past to 
explore the continents and the 
seas there will be pioneers of the 
future to explore the ocean of air 
that lies above the sea and land. 
Fame, the glamour of the un¬ 
known, and the glory of accom¬ 
plishment, are still open for all. 

Success waits for every girl 
and every boy who will believe 
it. But it will not be won 
lightly. No easy, task lies before 
them. The goal cannot be 
reached by some happy stroke 
of fortune. Good fortune attends 
those who are prepared for the 
risk of bad, and for those who 
do not fear to look in the bright 
face of danger. 

Fair winds did not attend our 
Yorkshire girl all her way ; she 
won through because she boldly 
faced all the storms and fogs and 
accidents. She never took an 
unnecessary risk, and was never 
afraid to face an unavoidable one. 
She handled and cared for her 
machine by herself. She loved 
it and understood it. It was a 
part of her. 

Resolution, courage, painstak¬ 
ing care—these were the equip¬ 
ment on which she mounted to 
the skies. Iier opportunity was 
there and she took it. Your 
opportunity is somewhere : are 
you taking it ? 

Opportunity—this is what it 
says to all of us : 


IVtASTER of human destinies am I. 

Fame, love, and fortune on my 
footsteps wait, 

Cities and fields I walk ; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden, once at every gate ! 


Amy Johnson heard the knock 
at the gate. She leaped into her 
plane an unknown girl, and in 
one or two days was known to 
all the world. She has flown into 
history. How will you get there ? 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Lost But Not Missed 

j\/joKE and more accidents occur on 
the roads, but there is some¬ 
times a gleam of fun, and even the 
doctor may be too pessimistic. 

One boy, convalescing after a nasty 
jar, remarked : “ I am all right, only 
in that accident I lost my mind ! It’s 
funny, but I don’t miss it a bit.” 

© 

The Last Look of Thomas Hardy 

Jn the last volume of Mrs Thomas 
Hardy’s Life of her husband is a 
beautiful passage which we must 
quote. It will, we hope, banish from 
many the feeling that a certain melan¬ 
choly always hung over Hardy. 

His wife, going to his bedside an 
hour after his death, saw on his face 
an expression she had never seen 
before on any being: “ It was a look 
of radiant triumph such as imagina¬ 
tion could never have conceived.” 

It is good to read of this, and good 
also to think of the loving intuition, 
the tender care, that changed Hardy’s 
last years from loneliness into most 
sympathetic companionship. We have 
heard from the lips of a very great 
writer what Mrs Hardy did for her 
husband, and we are happy indeed to 
know that she witnessed that radiance. 
© 

How to Help Them 

You can help your fellow-men, you 
must help your fellow-men ; but the 
only way you can help them is by 
being the noblest and best man it is 
possible for you to be. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks 

© 

Five People 

Dy the C.N. Qoesiper 

" I want you to think occasion¬ 
ally about envy,” said a well- 
known West End preacher the other 
day. “ Watch .yourselves ; we arc all 
more envious than we know.” 

We put it to the test. We had a 
long day with friends and strangers, 
a lunch party at a Club, a tea in a 
service flat, dinner at a restaurant, 
and at the end of the evening, faint 
but pursuing, we found that we had 
envied A her' white ermine coat, 
worth £300, B her vast knowledge 
of history, C (who is Dutch) 'her 
powers of speaking English, D (an 
Indian lady) her wide travels, and 
E his successful song. 

But wc went on to think a little 
about it all. A, it is true, has her coat, 
but her husband was killed in the war. 
B keeps her splendid post in the 
Record Office, but can’t understand 
one note of music. C can talk English 
well, though she is Dutch, yet she has 
no home at all. D, the Indian lady, 
has lost the use of one hand, and E, 
whose song is such a success, docs not 
know what it is to enjoy a book, for 
he is ever restless and hates reading. 

So the envy died away once for all, 
once and for ever. 


The Brussels Sprout 
'J'iif.re comes rather a charming 
story of the seven-years-old 
niece of one of our writers. 

Jennifer was travelling down from 
Scotland to England and was in the 
top sleeper. Hearing a rustling at 
every big station at which the train 
halted for a few minutes the Mother 
called up from the bottom berth: 
“ Jenny, why aren’t you sleeping ?.” 

" Because,” said a soft, excited, 
confidential voice, “ I’m being a 
Brussels sprout- in a hamper, and I 
mustn’t miss seeing stations because 
I shouldn’t be surprised if the porters 
fetched me out at one of them I ” 

A Capita! Point 

w* are sorry to see that The Times 
calls Mr Paul Robeson a negro 
with a small n. 

It does not call Paderewski a Pole 
with a small p. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'JYie wise man, according to an essayist, 
enjoys the seasonings of life. Takes 
everything witli a pinch of salt. 

0 

Shakespeare is the children’s exami¬ 
nation bogey. His play is their work. 
0 

London is said to be the cheapest 
place in the world. To good 
Londoners it is the dearest. 

0 

An American says fie came to England 
to hear the nightingale. But lie 
would have been 
sorry if England 
had given him the 
bird. 

0 

There is a com¬ 
plaint that 
children arc given 
too much home¬ 
work. Their par¬ 
ents ought to keep 
a housemaid. 

0 

WOMAN M.P. 
tells us that 
pain and pleasure 
' go hand in hand. 
They may go like 
that, but pain often conics at us witli 
a free hand. 

0 

Watering milk is a gross swindle. 
More than that when it is fifty-fifty. 
0 ■ 

JJunpreds, we are told, cannot write 
today. Perhaps they don’t know 
how to spell it. 

0 

j\'|any people are learning how to 
whistle, it is said, hut docs what 
they whistle for come to them ? 

0 

Advertiser offers : Shirts that laugh 
at the laundry. Probably only up 
their sleeves. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Doncaster Rural District is seek¬ 
ing to prevent unsightly petrol 
stations. 

municipal committee has been 
formed to keep the borough of 
Deptford beautiful. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a policeman 
on his beat marks 
time 


Night Comes 

Slowly God’s roses in the sky, 

As hills grow darker, fade and die, 

And hvilight falls upon the ;world 
at rest. , 

'T'iie bird’s song ceases in the 
1 trees 

And in the air the humming bees 
No longer fill the summer hours 
with sounds. 

The evening breeze has blown 
away 

The heavy heat of burning day, 
The night-owl shrieks, the bat is 
on his rounds. 

marvellous magic fills the air, 
The moonlight strikes a 
maiden’s hair, 

And music melts upon the waver¬ 
ing breeze. 

Strange sounds around the still¬ 
ness break, 

Pale spirits glide beyond the lake 
And croon the ancient story of 
the trees. R. Ogden Loesch 

© 

The Things They Did • 
Last Century 

are not the worst of all the 
generations that have been. 
That, at any rate, is a consolation. 
Today we advertise in almost every 
country lane; 60 years ago they were 
advertising on Daniel Defoes grave. 

We shudder to see the appeal in an 
advertising journal where the writer 
wonders if advertisers know that 
" there are such things as villages , in 
England.” The writer of the appeal 
has been on a tour through many 
villages which have not the smallest 
indication that an advertiser has been 
that way, and he hopes our national 
advertisers will make good their 
failure to put posters there. 

Wc beg leave to hope they will not. 
We agree that it is unreasonable to 
object to all poster advertising, for 
many posters are beautiful and quite 
free from objection. But even if all 
posters were good it would be a crime 
to invade our villages witli them. 
We should like to see an end of the 
ugly reflectors now appearing on too 
many of our roads advertising the 
beauties of other lands, and a little 
more attention to the preserving of the 
beauties of our own land. . 

Yet, with all our faults, we feel that 
it would be impossible today for 
commercialism and vanity to do what 
they did last century in Bunhill 
Fields. There, on the grave of Daniel 
Defoe, stands a commonplace column 
advertising a paper which put the 
column up with the shillings of a 
handful of its readers, and on John 
Bunyan’s grave hard by is an inscrip¬ 
tion drawn up by a committee and 
signed by Mr So and So, hon. sec. I 
Whatever sins may lie at our door, 
at least such things as these would not 
be possible today. We do not adver¬ 
tise our papers or our vanities on the 
graves of our dead. 

© 

The Labourer’s Prayer 

Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord 1 may not shirk. 

If 1 should die before tonight, 

1 pray the Lord my work’s all right. 
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Old Unhappy Far-Off Things 


NEW HOME FOR 
GIRL GUIDES 

H.Q. NEARLY UP 

How the Money Has Come 
Rolling In 

THE SEED WITH THE 
WONDERFUL FRUIT 

A year ago the Chief of the Girl 
Guides sent out an S.O.S. Lady Baden- 
Powcll pointed out that the movement, 
now in its eighteenth year, had reached 
the age for " coming out.” 

The old Headquarters, hitherto shared 
with the Scouts, had grown too small, 
and she appealed for funds' to build a 
new Homo. 

At the time it seemed a bold appeal; 
but twelve months have proved it to be 
justified, for one part of the building is 
nearly up, Princess Mary has laid the 
foundation stone of the other part, and 
over a third of the ^74,500 needed for 
it has already been subscribed. 

From All Parts of the World 

From where has the money come ? 
Enthusiasm, backed by hard work, has 
secured it. A clause in the book of 
rules reads that “ money should bo 
earned and not solicited,” and so there 
has been no appeal for funds through 
the newspapers. Instead, half a million 
girls in all parts of the world arc work¬ 
ing to earn the money. Guides in the 
Bangalore district uprooted thorns from 
the ground and earned a little Coolie 
money. Kent Guides made ^171 by a 
Cross-Word Puzzle Competition and 
have raised altogether nearly ^1000. 
From Nigeria came native mats to be 
sold. Five London Guiders organised a 
Brick Ball which raised ^115. 

Interest has undoubtedly been stimu¬ 
lated by the desire to possess certain 
parts of the building. A lonely company 
in Australia pleaded that their bricks 
might be used for a wall overlooking 
Buckingham Palace and the Royal Mews 
so that, though they might never be 
able to come to England to see the King, 
they coidcl think that perhaps the King 
would glance up and see their bricks 
when lie passed. 

To Let in the Light 

A Purdah company in India succeeded 
in raising enough money to buy a win¬ 
dow. When their captain asked them 
why they particularly wanted a window 
the Purdah Guides answered: “To 
let in the light.” Other companies have 
earmarked their gifts for corner stones, 
stairs, and pillars. The Chief Scout and 
the Chief Guide have presented the 
central doorway. 

London Guides are responsible for the 
kitchen and the restaurant. 

“ Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm,” said Emerson; 
and it is enthusiasm, as we have said, 
that has raised this building. This 
spirit has fired the trail of Guiding from 
the beginning, but the world-wide 
response to the founder’s . building 
appeal has a deeper root. It can be 
found by briefly tracing the history, of 
the movement. 

How the Seed Was Sown 

The official date of the foundation of 
the Guides is igio. At the Crystal 
Palace Scout Rally, however, in 1909, 
a small body of girls in uniforms dis¬ 
concerted the Scouts by parading for 
inspection. Unwilling to check the 
ardour of these unexpected recruits, 
the Scout Secretary “ fathered ” the 
new enterprise for some months. Then 
the Chief Scout’s sister, Miss. Agnes 
Badcn-Powcll, came to the rescue. Under 
her leadership certain ladies came for-' 
ward to form a committee. 

The seed had been sown. It was 
to bear fruit abundantly during the 
war, when Guides all , over England 
“ lent a hand ” in their country’s need. 
Yet before war work had won public 


A friendly Frenchman has sent to 
England an interesting relic of 
Fontenoy, picked up on the battlefield, 
not when old Kaspar’s work was done 
but just after the rout of the British 
and Hanoverian forces in 1745. 

• M Rcbicrre used to know an old man 
of 80 living in a poor cottage near by, 
and the old man told him of a curious 
thing found on the field by his grand¬ 
father, Sergeant Dunesnc, of the French 
Guards. It was nothing less than the 
seal of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
commanded the defeated forces. No 
doubt the sergeant chuckled to think 
of the • haste which compelled the 


Continued from the previous column 
opinion to its cause, the Girl Guide 
Movement recorded another milestone 
in its brief history. This was the mar¬ 
riage of the Chief Scout in 1912, an event 
which gave the devoted leadership of his 
wife to an enterprise almost overwhelmed 
by adverse criticism. 

It was largely due to Lady Badcn- 
Powell’s vitality and optimism that the 
Girl Guides survived. 

It was in Sussex, reorganising the 
existing companies, that Lady Badcn- 
Powcll first found scope for her energy 
and enthusiasm. Four years later, 
unanimously elected Chief Guide, she 
was promoting the movement through¬ 
out.the British Commonwealth. From 
that year its growth has been almost phe¬ 
nomenal,- In 1920 Princess Mary became 
President. In 1922 a training centre at 
Foxlcasc in the New Forest, largely 


duke to leave the seal behind. He 
kept it during the remainder of his life 
and handed it down to liis son, who, in 
turn, gave it to his son, who lost it. 

By and by the old man died, and 
M Rcbicrre bought some furniture 
from the cottage, and while he was 
cleaning it lie found a silver seal, bear¬ 
ing on the reverse a fine incised portrait 
of a young man apparently about 24, 
with the inscription " W. Duke of 
Cumberland.” 

It has been given by the finder to 
the Royal United Services Museum 
in Whitehall, which is glad enough to 
have a memento of Fontenoy. 


financed by the wedding gift of the 
President, was presented by Mrs Arch¬ 
bold. In 1923 a Royal Charter, recognis¬ 
ing the movement as a “ great and 
growing organisation • for girls,” was 
granted to the Association. In 1924 a 
World Camp was held at Foxlcasc, In 
1929 an International Council was 
formed under Dame Katharine Furse, 
and in the same year came the appeal 
for funds to build a new Imperial 
Headquarters. 

What of the future ? Already the 
movement has bound together by a 
threefold promise over half a million 
girls scattered over the world. In 
England the Guides have beaten the 
Boy Scouts in numbers. A common 
interest of the British Guides in their 
new Home will strengthen the tic that 
binds them, and they will look forward 
to the future with a new hope. 


A NEW BOOK 94 
YEARS OLD 

PHILIP GOSSE AND HIS 
HOBBY 

Romance of a Study of the 
Insects of Newfoundland 

TWO BOYS OF POOLE 

, . More than a hundred years ago a 
boy, who was an artist’s son, was 
noticed by the local doctor’s wife as 
being attracted by the living things that 
could be seen on the fringe of flic 
spacious Poole Harbour in Dorset. 

She noticed him because she was 
interested in the Same kind of creatures, 
and because she had a son whom she 
had led into caring for the same 
hobby. She taught them what she 
knew, and both those boys became men 
who were widely known. 

Her own boy, Thomas Bell, wrote 
many popular books, was president of 
learned scientific societies, and when 
old wrote, at Selborne in Hampshire, a. 
Life of the famous naturalist Gilbert 
White. The artist’s son was named 
Philip Henry Gosse. 

A Seashore Pastime 

Mrs Bell set young Philip to collect 
the different kinds of sea-anemones, and 
he. learned how to draw beautifully 
and colour exactly any creatures that 
interested him. 

When he was fifteen he became a clerk 
at Poole Harbour, and when he was 
seventeen he went to Newfoundland 
to be a clerk to a whaling company, 
and stayed there eight years. His was 
dull work ; but ho had abundant leisure 
in that quiet place. And Philip Gosse 
had a fine reserve in his hobby. Ho set 
himself to study and identify and 
classify and draw and colour all the 
insects he could find in Newfoundland. 

When he was 25 ho moved into 
Canada, and for three years became a 
farmer, with plenty of leisure in the 
winter months ; and there, 94 years ago, 
he wrote his first book on the Insects of 
Newfoundland. That book has re¬ 
mained unpublished for 94 years, but 
now it is about to be offered to the 
scientific world in a way perhaps as 
interesting as the manner of its writing. 

Canadian Natural History 

A word more about Philip Gosse. He 
came home from Canada through 
America, with the materials for a book 
on Canadian Natural History, and for 
a short time was a schoolmaster in 
Alabama. When he was thirty he pub¬ 
lished his Canadian book successfully,, 
and later an Introduction to Zoology. 
Then he visited Jamaica to study and 
collect tropical birds and animals for 
the British Museum, and afterwards 
published numerous scientific and other 
hooks, and, like the other Poole boy 
Thomas Bell, was an honoured member 
of the Royal Society. 

After Ninety-Four Years 

But his first book, on the insects of 
Newfoundland, remained in manuscript 
in the fine library of his only son, Sir 
Edmund Gosse, the eminent: literacy 
critic and poet. 

Who, one might ask, could want a 
book on Newfoundland’s insects ? 

It is wanted ; and it is coming. New¬ 
foundland is establishing its own educa¬ 
tional institutions, and they include a 
University College—its Memorial College, 
in honour of its sons who died bravely 
in the war. 

The founder and first President of the 
Memorial College, Mr J. L. Paton, once 
the famous headmaster of Manchester 
High School, and Dr Bruton, formerly a 
science master there, who was helping 
Mr Paton in Newfoundland, knew of 
this unpublished book, and since Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s death it has been 
forwarded to them by Dr Philip Gosse, 
Sir Edmund’s son, himself a distinguished 
man of science. Dr Bruton, now, alas ( 
dead, lived to bring it up to date. 


The New Welland ship Canal 



A brldgo raised to allow a ship to pas9 

Canada’s great new canal, the culmination of an effort extending over a century, is to be 
ready for traffic this year. Really large vessels passing between Lakes Erie and Ontario are 
lifted more than 300 feet by means of locks in a journey of about 27 mites. See page 13 
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WHAT BECAME OF 
THE ICE-AGE MEN ? 

Did the First Archers 
Kill Them in Fight ? 

THE FATE OF CONQUERED 
PEOPLES 

Curious primitive human remains 
found in Greenland and dating back- 
some 800 years have been engaging the 
attention of that great Sherlock Holmes, 
of anatomy Sir Arthur Keith. 

The skull and bones were so extra¬ 
ordinarily ape-like that to a less 
scientific mind it must have appeared 
that the man, when alive, belonged to a 
past as remote as the Stone Ages, Sir 
Arthur believes, however, that the man 
was what we call a reversion to type, 
that characters common to the structure 
of man in the far-away Ice Age, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
cropped out again, freakishly and 
unaccountably, in this one man and 
died with him. 

A Fascinating Problem 

Ilis description and verdict have 
raised the question in other minds, 
What became of the Ice-Age men ? It 
is a fascinating problem, but not so 
mysterious as some who have been 
writing upon the subject appear to find 
it. One writer suggests that the whole 
face of Ice-Age men was exterminated 
and gave place To different and more 
modern types who had not had to face 
the rigours of an Ice Age but had dwelled 
elsewhere in a temperate climate. 

An extraordinary theory lias been 
advanced in The Times, recalling the 
legend that the first users of bows and 
arrows, entering Europe from the lost 
Atlantis and being the only men who 
could kill at a distance, made bitter war 
upon Ice-Age men and exterminated 
them from the face of the Earth. 

There is no evidence that the Ice-Age 
men did disappear. In all probability 
we are their descendants. They were 
brave, hardy people, great and successful 
hunters ; they were artistic and therefore 
imaginative ; there was every reason 
why, having with courage and brilliant 
success triumphed over the horrors of 
an era which buried Europe in ice, they 
should prosper still more when the icc 
receded and the Earth smiled again as 
the Sun reached its bosom and gave it 
back scenes of happy plenty. 

In Spite of the School Books 

No warring nation ever obliterated 
its victims. Many it killed, many'it 
enslaved, many it incorporated into its 
own households and armies. 

Not even all the natives of the West 
Indies were destroyed by the Spaniards. 
In spite of the school books, descendants 
of the natives whom Columbus found 
are still there. 

When the Bronze-Age men reached 
Britain they conquered but did not kill 
the Stone-Age men, When the Iron- 
Age men arrived they conquered but 
did not kill the Bronze-Age men. 
Neither Romans nor Saxons exter-. 
minated the Britons ; they are in Wales 
still ; and Saxons survived both Danes 
and Normans, all of them, it may be, 
tracing back to the Ice-Age men whom 
the , primeval bowmen arc alleged to 
have destroyed. 


HOW MANY AIR WAVES 
DO YOU MAKE ? 

Some odd things have come to light 
about the number of waves sent out by 
the mouth in a second when people of 
different countries talk. 

It has been found out that in taking 
talking - picture films with American 
artists more than 5000 waves a second 
are seldom created by the voice in 
speaking, while in Germany, where the 
language embraces a large number of 
sibilants, the frequency of the sound 
waves runs up to between eight a nd ten 
thousand in a second. 


The Children s Newspaper ' 



Pictures From the Paris Salon 




A delightful study of children reading, by Madame H. Girard Rabaclu 


Two little footballers, by Paul Chabas 






Portrait of a boy, by Gabriel Bldtel A young cricketer, by May Klitgaard 

Here are a few pictures of children from this year’s Paris Salon, which is the French equivalent 
of our Royal Academy Exhibition. It is held each year in the Grand Palace of the Champs- 
Eiysdes. This is the one hundred and forty-third exhibition. 
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Little hints for 

LlTTERERS 
Please and Thank You 

The littercr cannot be told too often. 
If told often enough he may be saved 
from becoming a litter lout. 

Some months ago the C.N. suggested 
that the people who made and sold 
things in packets or little cardboard 
boxes, such as cigarettes, or chocolates, 
or photographic films, should print on 
them an appeal to those who bought 
the goods to throw the container in the 
nearest receptacle for litter. 

There arc plenty of these receptacles 
if the litterers will only look for them, 
but they remain useless unless the lit- 
terer’s attention is called to them. 

A correspondent tells 11s that Wall 
and Sons, who send round the ice-cream 
carriers, , have added to their motto 
Stop Me and Buy One another motto 
equally good. They have printed on 
the back of their icc-crcam wrappers a 
request to all who buy them to put the 
paper when done with into a litter-box. 

If the cigarette and chocolate makers 
would follow this example the littercr 
would be still more persuaded. He 
might be, at any rate, persuaded to 
look for a litter receptacle. 

The next step would be to keep.the 
litter-box well before his eyes. In 
Battersea Park this has been done by 
placing brightly-cplourcd barrels in 
conspicuous places and painting on 
them the words : 

Litter Here, Please. 

Thank You. 

That has so far penetrated to the 
better feelings of the littercr that 
Monday mornings there are freer from 
wastepaper and cardboard than they 
had been for a year of Sundays. 

ROSES OF THE DESERT 
And Oranges of the Oasis 

Something is being done to make the 
desert really blossom like a rose. 

In El Golea, an oasis of the Sahara, 
a congress has been held, and horti¬ 
culturists from Europe and America 
came to sec the' wonderful things which 
had been done there in growing roses 
and oranges. 

The French horticulturists were more 
closely interested than others because 
the development of France’s new empire 
in North Africa depends a good deal on 
making the best of the Sahara. If parts 
of it could be made fruitful, and the 
area of fruitfulness could be extended, 
then this desert, instead of being a 
terror, might become an asset. 

In this hope a French society has 
formed itself with the name of the 
Friends of the Orange and the Rose. 
We hope such a Society of Friends will 
give us good reason to eat more fruit 
and buy more flowers. 


EARLIER HOLIDAYS 
Comfort Before July 

There seems to be good reason with 
those who are deciding to take their holi¬ 
days before August, or even before July. 

The fact that four out of five holiday¬ 
makers seem to choose August or late 
July lias meant unduly crowded trains 
and hotels in a few weeks of the year. 
This necessarily involves paying dearer 
than need be for holiday-accommodation 
while securing little comfort. 

. If holiday-makers would spread their 
holidays more evenly over the period 
May to September there would be a great 
increase.of comfort all round. 

To assist earlier holidays the railway 
companies have introduced special travel¬ 
ling facilities and cheap excursion fares 
from May 1. 

There is a good deal to be said for the 
earlier holiday ’ movement ; perhaps" it 
would be better still if we could divide 
our holidays into two parts, one early 
and the other later in the year. • 
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MR JAY AT THE BAR 
OF JUSTICE 
More Good Than Harm 

That beautiful bird the jay, which is 
fairly common in most parts of England, 
is now judged' to bo more useful than 
otherwise to the farmer. He is often 
persecuted, especially by gamekeepers, 
who know that sometimes he helps him¬ 
self to the eggs of pheasants or even to 
the young birds. Therefore he is often 
shot at sight. 

Now, from investigation of the actual 
food consumed by a number of speci¬ 
mens, it is found that Mr Jay is really 
useful. Taking his food as a whole, 
it has been shown that 42 per cent 
represents actual benefits, 16 per cent 
injuries, and the rest neutral matter. 

It is found that in 100 parts of the 
jay’s food 32 consist of injurious insects, 
slugs, and snails, 9 mice and voles, 18 
wild fruits and wild seeds. As to eggs, 
young birds, cereals, fruit, and peas, all 
those together only account for 13 parts 
in 100. 

It is very comforting to get this 
acquittal of Mr Jay at the bar of justice, 
and we hope that all men with guns will 
take note of what has been discovered 
about him. 

EVERYWHERE A FIRST 
AID SET 

What Every Motorist Should Do 

Accidents will happen—even on the 
best regulated roads. 

Accordingly every motorist should 
welcome a suggestion made by one of 
them that a First-Aid Outfit should be 
carried on the car. 

It is so good an idea that wc wonder 
it has not been widely adopted before ; 
but the motorist who put it forward, in 
recounting an experience on the Brighton 
road when he was able to give first- 
aid to a motor-cyclist, said that, though 
a number of other cars pulled up, not 
one of them had any appliances for 
giving relief to the injured. 

Motorists, like travellers abroad, ought 
to carry a First-Aid Outfit in their 
own interests as well as for others. The 
■mere presence of it on the car might 
even ward off accidents, for it would 
be in the driver’s thoughts. At any rate, 
it would bo a reminder of the need for 
caution, and would be frequently useful. 


A PENALTY OF PROGRESS 

One of the queer results of the 
lowering of the waters of. Lake Nemi 
was an outbreak of malaria among the; 
peasants. It is a sad comment on; 
human effort that the introduction. of 1 
water in torrid lands is found to be 
accompanied by results still more 
distressing. 

Egypt, and other Oriental lands 
which the labour of white men has en¬ 
riched, depend for their prosperity, and 
the people for their very lives, upon the 
introduction of water to the soil. 
Scientific investigation has now proved 
that unless the most stringent precau¬ 
tions are taken the spectre of death 
may stalk the land in company with the 
vision of prosperity. 

WHAT IS SILAGE? 

The method of preserving succulent 
fodder,' such as grass and clover, for 
use in the winter months by enclosing 
it in an airtight space is called ensilage, 
and the food so preserved is called silage. 

It is an exceedingly valuable way of 
making food available and useful when 
it is badly wanted. It has just been 
shown that ensilage methods can be' 
applied to potatoes. This is a valuable, 
discovery, especially in years when 
potatoes arc plentiful. The potatoes 
and hay arc placed in layers in an air¬ 
tight receptacle called a silo, 'flic 
effect of fermentation is to cook them, 
and it is found that cattle eat the food 
readily. 



The Chi hir eft’s Newspaper 


Out-of-Door Days 



Boys Build Their Own Boat—These Worcester schoolboys are building a big motor-cruiser 
in which they will sail 50 miles down the River Severn for their camp in July. 


mmim 


Fencing in London—An interesting sight in the heart of London was this fencing tournament 
which took place in Lincoln’s Inn Fields the other day. 


Bows and Arrows Again—These serving-maids who look so picturesque in their old English 
costumes, are practising archery at Great Fosters, Egliam. 
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GUESTS BECOME 
TYRANTS 

A STRANGE TALE FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

Protection Withdrawn From 
Deer and Chamois 

DEVOURING THE FORESTS 

From time to time the C.N. has 
warned its readers to prepare for bad 
news of the fate of the European 
animals which, carried to New Zealand, 
have waxed excessive in numbers and 
become a nuisance. 

The blow has fallen. The Dominion 
Government has now withdrawn all pro¬ 
tection from deer and chamois. So 
destructive have these animals become 
that whoso will may kill them, to the 
end that the forests and native birds 
may survive. 

So much for the news which has come 
over the cables. But wc have received 
from Mr W. W. Smith, of New Ply¬ 
mouth, details of the mischief from 
which the order springs. Not only are 
deer and chamois under censure ; wlierc- 
ever goats, opossums, cats, stoats, and 
weasels have been introduced, he shows, 
mischief has followed. 

Robbing Nature 

The herb-eaters arc devouring the 
unique and irreplaceable flora of the 
forests while the flesh-eaters destroy the 
birds at the same time that the herbi¬ 
vores eat down the vegetation on which 
the birds live or the insects breed. ‘ 

A great chain in Nature is being robbed 
of half its links. Nearly half New 
Zealand’s trees depend upon insects for 
fertilisation, and 13 per cent depend on 
birds for the distribution of their pollen 
and seeds. We gather that alien birds 
are killing the insects which help to 
cultivate the trees at the same time that 
imported animals are eating the re¬ 
mainder of these growths. 

New Zealand’s forests have declined 
since 1840 from nearly 63,000 square 
miles to less than 18,000, and there are 
50,000 wild goats at large, with 300,000 
wild deer in the native forests and 
lower ranges of the Dominion. What 
the opossums number can only be 
guessed from the fact that 170,000 skins 
of these animals were obtained from the 
bush area last year alone. Over 2000 
goats were destroyed in the same 
period, but still the destruction of forest 
splendour continues. 

A Veritable Noah’s Ark 

The fact is that New Zealand, as a 
settled home of white men, becomes 
more and more like the Motherland. 
We could not afford to have hundreds of 
thousands of deer, chamois, goats, and 
flesh-eating animals running wild here. 

New Zealand, with no mammal bigger 
than a bat and a rat, longed for bigger 
animals to remind her sons of home, 
and birds that sang the songs of the 
Old Country. A veritable Noah's Ark, 
many times replenished, was shipped 
there. Like the human survivors of 
the original Ark, the animal pilgrims 
have fallen into -grievous sin, and the 
time has come when they or their 
masters must rule the land. 

So the work of elimination has begun. 
The word of the law has gone forth 
against the deer and chamois. 


MOTHERS OF MEXICO 

Mexico has just decided to make 
inquiries throughout the Republic to 
discover the mothers who have the 
largest families of children still living. 
She will give these mothers special 
honours, one of which is the publication 
of family-group photographs in the 
chief Mexican newspapers. 
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THE PIONEERS 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
THE COVERED WAGON 

The Long, Long Trail That 
Went A-Winding 

GOING WEST IN 1830 

The two pictures dearest to American 
hearts show the Mayflower ploughing 
her way across the Atlantic and a 
covered wagon moving slowly through 
the wilderness. 

This year America is celebrating 
the centenary of the covered wagon; 
all over the United States are parades 
and speech-makings in honour of those 
who went out to the West in 1830. 

Once there -was a great stretch of 
wild country lying West of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Indians roamed 
there, roads and settlements did not 
exist, and there were rumours of 
alkaline regions where explorers were 
tortured by thirst. Yet a few men 
believed in the West. They believed 
that if a man travelled far enough he 
would find good country at last, room 
enough for all. 

Into the Wilderness 

It was not a dream of gold mines, 
but of farmsteads that led the pioneers 
into the wilderness. They put all 
their tools and furniture on to a wagon, 
which was arched by great hoops 
covered with canvas, and drove their 
cattle alongside. 

The wagon was usually one of several, 
for it was not safe 1 to travel alone. 
At night the wagons were linked in a 
circle, the tongue of one chained to the 
rear of another, so ns to form a barricade 
against Indian attacks. 

Some of the men pastured the cattle 
while the women and children and 
those men who were off duty slept 
within the corral. At seven next 
morning a trumpet would sound as a 
signal for the beginning of another 
day's march of 20 miles. 

Unfriendly Indians 

Often wide rivers had to be crossed, 
and it would bo half a day’s work to 
persuade the beasts to swim them. 
Sometimes Indians would appear. If 
they seemed .unfriendly but asked for 
presents the pioneers felt obliged to 
give up their dearest: possessions rather- 
than oifcnd'thcm. Often, when the land 
of promise was found and the log 
cabin was built, there would be an 
Indian attack, and -the settlers were 
thankful if they could fly with their 
lives, leaving the new home to be 
looted and burned. ■ 

It is believed that 20,000 people 
died on the Western trail from hardships, 
cholera, or through Indian attacks. Some¬ 
times , whole families would be swept 
away together. 

A Brave Woman’s Resting-Place 

Once it was a -mother who died, and 
someone bent a wagon tyre over the 
grave in an arch, after cutting the, 
woman’s name upon it. Years went by.. 
The Wild West was turned into new 
States. Then came surveyors making a 
railroad over the plains, linking one 
rich city, to another/ 

Their line clianccd to cut across a low 
mound over which was arched a rusty 
band of iron inscribed Rebecca Winters. 

When the. railwaymcn saw it was a 
pioneer’s grave they went back 20 miles 
and changed the line of survey in order 
to spare the brave woman’s resting-place. 

The United States and Britain had 
not settled the boundary question 
before the American pioneers went 
West, and their peaceful invasion of the 
wilds did . almost, everything to decide 
the boundary question in favour of the 
United States. Americans owe much 
wealth, and more romance, to the 
humble folk of the covered wagons. 
They do well .to celebrate as a national 
festival that day in 1830 when a party 


WHAT WILL BE 
SAID OF US? 

A GREAT AMERICAN 
LOOKS AHEAD 

Responsibility of the English- 
Speakers for the World 

WE MUST NOT FAIL 

■We think our C.N. readers will read with 
much pleasure these passages from one of the 
wise speeches now being made in this country 
by Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, who is among 
us once again. 

One who looks with intelligence on 
the times through which we arc living 
(said Dr Butler to the Pilgrims) must ask 
what is going to be said about it by the 
scientific historians of the twenty-first 
or twenty-second century. 

What is the historian going to make 
of this rapid, many-sided, • complex 
revolution of life, public and private, 
through which we arc .passing ? Has 
there been anything just like it in the 
earlier recorded history of mankind ? . 
Has there been anything like it which 
has introduced into the life of man in 
so short a time such an amazing, novel, 
and complicated series of influences, 
incidents, and happenings ? Is it not 
plain that in the circumstances there 
must rest upon people like our own a 
stupendous responsibility ? 

What the Great War Proved 

If I were asked to indicate in a few 
words what seems to me likely to he. the 
clue to an understanding of what is 
going on round about us it would be 
this—the Great: War proved the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the old-fashioned philosophy 
of life as a mode of dealing with twen¬ 
tieth-century problems. 

Wc must rise from the old-fashioned, 
selfish, competitive, quarrelsome nation¬ 
alism to a new and loftier patriotism 
which finds a nation’s highest purpose 
in its highest service. Wc undertake, 
in a word, the responsibility that rests 
upon the English tongue. 

It makes no difference whether the 
people live in this old homeland island 
or whether they have gone out oversea 
to build the dominion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations or to found 
a Government of their own.- The 
responsibility is one and single and 
undivided because of the trust they' bear, 
and that trust is the trust of those insti¬ 
tutions of civil, religious, political, and 
economic liberty which wc have been 
building for more than a thousand years. 

The Secret of Civilisation 

I like to go to the Abbey before 
going borne. I like to start on the 
westward journey refreshed by spiritual 
contact with my spiritual ancestors. 
I like, when occasion offers, to tell those 
who will listen that that is the secret 
of all civilisation—the intangible, in¬ 
visible force and influence coming down 
through the centuries and the ages. 
The responsibility of preserving the 
peace, the good order, and the progress 
of the world, the uplifting of the masses 
of mankind, and helping the doing of 
kindly, helpful, generous things for the 
less fortunate wherever they may be, 
rests on the English-speaking peoples, 
as trustees of great traditions. We dare 
not default in that trust. 


Continued from the previous column 
first set out to prove that wagons could 
travel from St Louis to the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond. 

And yet a senator said in Congress, 
when the pioneers were hewing the 
wilderness into a homeland, that the 
United States did not want the territory 
they were conquering, and as for 
making a railroad to it, such talk 
showed “ a wild spirit of adventure 
which I never expected to hear broached 

in the Senate of the United States.” 

* 

I’ionccrs in every realm will meet 
with such reproaches, and may gather 
courage by remembering the final 
triumph of the covered wagons. 


C. L. N. 

Where Our Members 
Come From 

Number of Members— 16,629 

The membership of .the Children’s 
League of Nations is now spread over 
27 countries. They arc as follows : 

Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, Africa, Argentina, 
Belgium, China, Czccho-Slovakia, Den¬ 
mark, Egypt, Falkland Isles, Malay 
States, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Malta, New Zealand, Norway, Palestine, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
and America. 

Of these, apart from Great Britain, 
Africa comes an easy first in numbers. 

Of the British Tsles England naturally 
has the largest membership, but Scot¬ 
land, with her much smaller population, 
lias done very well and can at present 
boast something like a thousand mem¬ 
bers. Wales has beaten the Irish Free 
State and Northern Ireland together. 
Manchester has about double the mem¬ 
bership of Liverpool. We hope that the 
next time we have anything to say about 
these two cities Liverpool will have 
done something toward catching up 
with Manchester. 

The Home Counties have done remark¬ 
ably well and between them can account 
for two or three thousand members. 

Boys and girls in the self-governing 
Dominions will be glad to know that they 
need no longer trouble to send an inter¬ 
national money order or coupon as 
arrangements have now been made to 
dispose of any stamps sent from the 
Dominions. Boys and girls in these 
countries can now join by sending 6d 
in stamps. We hope to welcome many 
more overseas members in the course of 
the next few weeks. . 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, ^ 

The c.l.n. Baiige sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and Badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


A LONG TRIP HOME 

Everyone knows the description of a 
toboggan ride given by a Chinese,: 
“ Whiz-z-z-z ! Walkcc hackee miles.” 

Two air pilots, Jim Vance and Brian 
Blasdale, have had plenty of time to 
think about this while they have been 
making their way out of the Frozen 
North back to civilisation. 

Last autunm they were marooned at 
Baker Lake, near Hudson Bay, while 
exploring for the Northern Aerial 
Mineral Exploration Company, and as 
they lost their aeroplane they have been 
travelling by more primitive methods. 
Nearly a thousand miles have been 
covered with dog-teams, and altogether 
the airmen have taken more months to 
get back than they took days to reach 
their destination. 


THE FIRST TEACHERS 

Who were the first certificated teachers 
in Elementary schools ? 

Most people will be startled to learn 
that they were workhouse boys. 

We have been reminded of this by 
the outcry against the demolishment of 
Battersea’s Little Manor House. It 
was here that Dr Kay Shuttleworth 
began his great experiment in training 
pupil teachers, and the only pupil 
teachers available came from workhouse 
schools. That was 90 years ago. The 
Little Manor House was the first training 
college and here were laid the founda¬ 
tions of English popular education. 

It is pleasant to know that all the 
workhouse boys did well; some of them 
rose to great things. 


June 7, 1980 


MONEY FROM THE 
! SKIES 

Treaty Gold Distributed 
by Aeroplanes 

RED INDIANS AT THE 
BARGAIN SALES 

The Treaty money paid annually to 
the Red Indians of Northern Ontario, 
in compensation for their lands, amounts 
to about four dollars each. In former 
years the trip was made by canoe and 
took several months ; this year it was 
finished by acrojflane in three weeks, 
and included a district which had not 
been formally taken over by the 
Dominion Government, 

About six hundred Indians were 
asked to meet the fliers at Trout Lake 
to discuss the terms of the new treaty, 
and after a six-hour discussion the 
chief returned to his tribe and received 
its consent to the signing ot the treaty. 

Every male Indian over 21 and every 
widow and maiden over 20 were eligible 
for the treaty gold. They wrote down 
their names and ages in their native 
language, the Union Jack was hoisted 
over the commissioner's tent, and pay¬ 
ment began, each Indian receiving 
eight dollars. Treaty money was 
formerly paid in gold, but in this in¬ 
stance: the tribe received about five 
thousand dollars in one-dollar bills. 

Sudden Wealth Soon Spent 

An Indian with such sudden wealth 
is like a child : he is not happy until it 
is spent. At Trout Lake the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, ever alert for trade, had 
shipped in by aeroplane a big stock 
of goods a week before the treaty money 
arrived, and on the day of payment a 
bargain sale was held at their store. 
Soon the money was all spent, and the 
Indians were the proud owners of mouth 
organs, small phonographs, brightly 
coloured shawls, beads, and new jerseys, 
and every child was loaded with candy. 

Sports and entertainments’ also were 
hold, including a five-mile tandem canoe 
race. At every stopping-place tile 
Government officials gave a simple, 
instructive talk on forest conservation, 
explaining to the Indians that if they 
did not guard the forest from fire it 
would some day be destroyed,'the rivers 
would be dried up, and that would mean 
there would be no hunting or fishing for 
them or their children. 

A NOBLE SPIRIT PASSES 
The Archbishop Who Nursed 
the Sick 

A man of noble spirit and saintly 
life has been taken from us by the 
death of Lord Davidson, who at his re¬ 
tirement in 1928 had been for nearly 
26 years Archbishop of Canterbury. 
No other man had held that great office 
for so long since the Reformation. 

Born in Edinburgh, he was educated 
and ministered always in England, being 
in turn Dean of Windsor, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Bishop of Winchester. 
Kent has good reason to remember him, 
and Dartford, where I10 had his first 
curacy, tells to this day how, when the 
town’s ordinary nurses were over¬ 
whelmed, he personally ministered to 
the needs and comforts of victims of a 
smallpox outbreak there. 

He stood at the deathbed of Queen 
Victoria, and served King Edward and 
King George. An accident: in early 
manhood left him a permanent sufferer, 
but lie was ever cheerful, gentle, loving, 
and unwearying. 

It was on his golden wedding day that 
he laid down the Primacy. Church 
politics disturbed the closing years of 
his life and brought grave dissension 
into the Church, but through it all he 
was admired and beloved, and the 
whole:nation mourns him and grieves 
with his brave wife in her sorrow. 
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THE RINGED PLANET 

HOW TO FIND SATURN 


PEARLS 

WHEN ARE THEY REAL? 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 
A Great Sea Rover 


Distant World Seen Amid the 
Glories of the Milky Way 

SIX MILES A SECOND 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The glorious planet Saturn now rises 
about half-past ten and so should be 
easily seen low in the south-east by 
Ji o’clock or soon after. 

The star-map will enable observers 
to identify this far-off world with 
certainty, for there is also the rosy- 
tinted Antares, low in the south-east 
but much more toward the south than 
Saturn and due south by midnight next 
week. Moreover, the Full Moon will 
appear near Antares on Tuesday, being 
a little way above and to the left of the 
star, which will be much dimmed by 
the moonlight on that evening. 

By Thursday, June T2, tho Moon will 
appear near Saturn, and about ten times 
her apparent width below him, so 



Saturn and his path amid the suns 
of Sagittarius 


there should be no mistaking the planet. 
It is slightly brighter than Antares and of 
a somewhat leaden hue. 

The wanderings of this ringed world 
may now be watched from week to 
week and it will be found to provide 
a double interest, for its mcanderings 
will introduce observers to the stars of 
the little-known constellation of Sagit¬ 
tarius. This beautiful group of stars 
amid the glories of the Milky Way 
generally passes unnoticed because it 
rises such a little way above the southern 
horizon at a tirrfc when there is not much 
real darkness. 

When the Moon is out of the way it 
will be seen, in the course of the next 
month, that Saturn will travel to the 
right along the short path shown by the 
arrow, reaching its apex by July 7. 
The planet’s changing position is easily 
observable in relation to the surrounding 
stars, none of which appears as bright as 
Saturn, being of about third magnitude. 

Although it seems to travel so slowly 
this distant world is speeding along at 
about six miles a second ; this is twelve 
times faster than a shot travels when 
fired from a gun. 

Saturn appears to travel so slowly 
because it is so far away, about 850 
million miles at the present time, 

Distance of the Stars 

When Saturn is high enough in the 
sky and the Moon is absent the star X; 
to the left of him will be seen to be 
composed of two stars. Field-glasses 
will make this clear and also show the 
two little stars of Nu in Sagittarius; 
but a i dark, clear night is necessary to 
see them to advantage. 

The star Pi in Sagittarius is an 
immense sun, much larger than ours 
and at a distance of 192 light-years. 
By comparison Saturn’s light takes only 
1 hour and 13 minutes to reach 11s at 
the present time. The star Sigma in 
Sagittarius, the brightest of the group, 
is at a distance of 45 light-years, while 
Lambda’s distance is 47 light-years and 
its actual brilliance about twelve times 
that of our Sun. 

The star Zeta, much lower down in 
the sky, is an immense sun 120 light- 
years away. 

It will be found of great interest dur¬ 
ing the next three months to watch the 
progress of Saturn as he passes from 
night to night between the numbers of 
stars that will then be revealed. G, F. M, 


Men Who Keep Oysters to 
Annoy Them 

THE VANITY OF VANITY 

The old question What is a pearl ? 
which caused a long and expensive trial 
in our own courts, has had an echo in 
the French courts, and caused one man 
to be sent to prison and two others to 
be heavily fined for having sold' cul¬ 
tivated pearls as real. , 

More bold than our own judges the 
French court has declared 'pearls to be 
pearls only when they are the natural 
product of a particular species of oyster. 
When is pearl not pearl ? 

There is no difference in texture or 
composition between a cultured pearl 
and a natural pearl. Both are the 
product of an oyster’s annoyance. In a 
state of Nature the open shell of the 
oyster is invaded by a parasite. The 
parasite, entering the fleshy mantle of 
the oyster, sets up irritation, and the 
ticklish oyster, in order to overcome 
the irritation, secretes a fluid called 
nacre which buries the little invader 
and entombs it in pure pearl. In the 
same way bees build up in wax slugs 
and other invaders of their hives. 

Stimulating the Output 

Now it is possible that of a thousand 
pearl, oysters examined only a very 
small percentage will contain a pearl, so 
that pearl-fishing, while romantic and 
at times highly lucrative, is necessarily 
hazardous. Men who have studied the 
ways of the oyster and the creation of 
the pearl have set themselves pro¬ 
fessionally to annoy oysters and so to 
stimulate the output of pearls. 

Pearl oysters are kept in preserved 
waters, and as they open their shells to 
feed wily experts drop in tiny sub¬ 
stances whose intrusion the oyster will 
angrily resent. The result is the same 
there as in the case of the oyster whose 
privacy is invaded in open waters. The 
captive mollusc regards its invader as 
some evil agent of destiny and proceeds 
in time-honoured fashion to bury it 
in treasure. 

The Only Difference 

The result is a trfie pearl, as perfect as 
the richest gem which crowns the tiara 
or gems the throat of a Cleopatra. The 
only objection is that the thing has come 
about not by an act of Nature but at the 
instance of a clever man. 

The principle seems to be little 
different from the artificial stimulation 
of domestic hens to the laying of two 
or three hundred eggs a year, of tho 
cow to yielding us hundreds of gallons 
more milk than its calf can drink, of 
the horse to develop from cob size to 
the towering stature of a Shire or 
Clydesdale, of the dog to cease being a 
flock-ravaging wolf to-become the flock’s 
unswerving protector. 

Be that as it may, three men are 
smarting for selling in Paris cultured 
pearls as natural, although certainly 
none of us could tell the difference 
between tho two, unless the pearl were 
sawn open to reveal the nucleus. 


The Q.P.O. and Ugliness 

Brastcd post-office in Kent is hot 
the only post-office spoiling itself with 
Aunt Sallys. We notice the same thing 
happening at Mark Cross in Sussex. 

Put It Out of Sight 

Mansfield is to remove a war tank 
from its Pleasure Park; one of its 
aldermen suggested dropping it into a 
deep pond. 

Peace IVIedal for Prime Minister 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald has received 
a . Peace medal from the Argentine 
League of Universal Peace for his 
work at the Naval Conference. 

Perilous Nesting-Places 

A robin built its nest and sat on 
live eggs close to the main line at 
Liskeard in Cornwall, and a thrush 
has hatched five eggs in a nest on the 
brake handle of a railway wagon near 
Yarnton, Oxfordshire. 


On June 8 , 1652 , William Dumpier was born. 

William Dampicr was one of tile early 
English voyagers who did excellent 
work for navigation at a time when 
great ocean highways had not been 
surveyed or charted. 

His is a mixed character. ' In his most 
vigorous days he was undoubtedly a 
marauding buccaneer, according to the 
customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Later he did valuable work 
as an explorer, surveyor, and pilot, and 
had the knack of writing clearly about 
what he had observed. 



lie was born at East Coker, near 
Yeovil, in Somersetshire, his father being 
a farmer. Left early an orphan, he 
was apprenticed to 
tlie sea. Before he 
was 21 he ha d 
fought in two naval 
engagements and 
had been invalided 
out of the Navy. 

Soon after he went 
out to Jamaica to 
take charge of a 
sugar plantation; 
but he preferred to 
be on the move, and 
for four, years he engaged in coasting 
voyages round the West Indies and the 
Gulf of Mexico. In this period he came 
into contact with the logwood trade of 
Central America, and through it lie 
saved money. This steady work, how¬ 
ever, lie varied by joining buccaneering 
crews that would attack any ship or 
town that might be plundered without 
too much danger. 


William Dampier 


Round Cape Horn 


He crossed the Panama peninsula 
and helped in attacks on Peruvian 
towns. Then, returning to the Eastern 
part of the United States, he set out 
afresli from Virginia on a voyage round 
Cape Horn to the west coast of South 
America and as far north as Mexico, 


Here dissensions arose, and one of the 
ships crossed tho wide Pacific to tho 
East Indian Islands suffering great 
privation. They reached the Ladrono 
Islands in May 1686. Voyages north¬ 
ward to China and as far soutli as 
Australia followed. Reaching the Indian 
Ocean, he and a few more asked to be 
marooned on the Nicobar Islands, as 
they wished to start a trade in ambergris. 
Later tlicy made a perilous passago in a 
small boat to Sumatra, and afterwards 
Dampicr got a passage to England. 

In a quiet interval between 1C91 and 
1C99 lie described vividly liis journey- 
ings. Next lie was sent out by tho 
Admiralty to explore the Australian 
coast, where he arrived, by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in July 1699. 

Selkirk in Solitude 


Another voyage was begun, in 1703 
with two ships, the St George and the 
Cinque Ports. On the Cinque Ports was 
Alexander Selkirk. After reaching the 
island of Juan Fernandez there was 
heavy fighting with French and Spanish 
ships and the English ships were badly 
damaged, so much so that Dampicr 
returned homeward with the St George, 
but Alexander Selkirk thought so badly' 
of file state of the Cinque Ports that lie 
preferred to remain in solitude on Juan 
Fernandez rather than return in her. 
Dampier had to abandon his ship and 
sail in a Spanish vessel which he had 
captured, and in it I10 was taken prisoner 
for a time by the Dutc&. 

Once more (between 1708 and 1711) 
he sailed round the world, as pilot this 
time, under Captain Woodes-Rogers. 
The voyage was successful. Alexander 
Selkirk was ■ rescued from his solitary 
island. Rich spoils were captured, but 
before the crew received their share of 
the profits Dampier died in London in 
March 1715 . 

Though his early life cannot be 
defended, D^jupicr was a brave and 
skilful man who, with scanty reward, 
brought homo knowledge that was 
proved to be sound long after his death. 



Disordered child 
suffers agony 

No more headaches and 
sickness 


Save your child from splitting head¬ 
ache and prostrating sickness. If the 
tongue is coated and breath unpleasant, 
it is a sure sign the stomach, liver, and 
intestinal tract are clogged with waste. 
Simply give a dose of “ California Syrup 
of Figs," and shortly after all the poisons, 
fermented, waste and undigested food 
will be gently moved without griping, 
leaving the system clean and sweet, 
and the child bright and strong. 

" California Syrup of Figs ” , suits 
a child’s system better than any other 
opening medicine and they love its 
delicious taste, 

Ask your chemist for "California 
Syrup of Figs,” 1/3 and 2/6 a bottle 
(full directions on label). Emphasise 
"California," and no.mistake will be 
made. 


What a BIG 
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A piece of Wrigley’s Chewing Gum in 
the mouth helps you to play your 
best. The pure, cool flavour refreshes 
you—keeps you on your toes till stumps 
are drawn. 

Wrigley’s is also good for you “after 
every meal ”— because it aids digestion 
and cleanses the teeth. 

In two flavours—P.K.j a pure pepper¬ 
mint flavour—and Spearmintj a pure 
mint leaf flavour. Only id. a packet, 
but the finest quality money can buy. 

THE FLAVOUR LASTS. 

British Made 
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V relieves 
Hay Fever 

a • • 

Just when Summer joys arc 
most alluring, Hay Fever 
claims its victims. The 
intense irritation prevents 
any pleasure jput of doors. 
Vapex gives relief, whilst 
its regular use affords pro¬ 
tection. Put a drop on 
your handkerchief each 
morning so that you inhale 
the vapour during the day. 
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Of Chemists 2/- & 3{- 

THOMAS KtKFOOT « CO. ITO. 


FUN AMONG TIE MATCHES 

Solutions to set Number 4 which appeared 
in last week’s “ Children’s Newspaper." 
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20 . (1) 2 robbers go over and i comes back. 
( 2 ) 2 robbers go over and i comes back. ( 3 ) 2 police 
go over and one comes back bringing 1 robber. 

( 4 ) 2 police go over and 1 robber comes back. 

( 5 ) 2 robbers go over and 1 comes back. (6) Last 
2 robbers go over. 

21 . 22. 



N 


23. 





V 


24. For this the N9S, r, 12, 23, 34 and so on 
must he remembered, increasing by 11 each time. 
Supposing you have the first draw you take away 

I match only, and your opponent can never have 
.a chance, for if he draws as many as .possible (10) 
you take another r, making the total 12. If now he , 
draws 8, making 20, you take 3, making 23, and so 
on, making whatever number he takes into 34, 45, 
56, etc. When you reach 89 you will see that he has 
110 chance, even if he knows your scheme, as if this 

II method is remembered correctly you must win. 
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|Stamp Collector's Corner\ 
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FOR 50 YEARS 


Wo have been sending out 
sheets of stamps on ap¬ 
proval. Every stamp wo 
sell is fully guaranteed. Is specially selected and priced 
tit the lowest possible flguro. Ask for sotfio to be sent 
you for inspection. For 30 days (abroad 90 days), we 
will present absolutely free to all applicants enclos¬ 
ing lid. for postage, a beautiful first issue Costa 
Rica stamp if t-lio-application is addressed to Depart¬ 
ment 47. ERIUNOTON & MARTIN, SOUTH 
HACKNEY, LONDON, E.O. Established 1880. 


ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only, pictorials, 
etc. Sets of PALESTINE, EGYPT, and TURKEY, includ¬ 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and obsolcto IRAQ, 
SYRIA (fine), GRAND LIBAN Pictorial. 3 PERSIA. 
ALAOUITKS (Minaret), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), cto., 4Jcl. Postage lid. extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will-receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post, Mosques, 
Minarottes, etc.), usually sold at 1/*. Senders of 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends receive an additional 
set free. -H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET. 


FREE. 


20 FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including new issues and many obsolete varieties that 
are no longer issued. Every stamp a perfect picture 
in itself. I will send this collection absolutely free to 
all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage. 

Only one gilt to each applicant. 

C D IfCEE! Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
. r. IVCCr, Park, London, S.W.19, 

FREE Six Mint Colonials FREE 

I send FREE SIX MINT BRITISH COLONIALS, ono 
each from KEDAH, ZANZIBAR. Kenya. TURKS & 
CAICOS Is., SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS-and 
ALL MINT, to any collector at Homo or Abroad sending 
a postcard for my largo Illustrated Prico List (No. 8) 
containing over 1,200 items: Stamps, Albums, Sets, 
Packets, Acccssories-in fact EVERYTHING FOR THE 
STAMP COLLECTOR. Prices from Id. (over 200 sets 
at Id. each) to 40/-. Send n postcard only—no cash— 
and ask for No. 212. EDWARD SANDELL, 10-11, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 



Cat. 

value 


40 different 
JUGO SLAVIA 9/. 

to stamp collectors asking to sec 
our world - renowned “ Bumper ” 
approvals. Send i$d. postage. 
i ( ooo different stamps, fine lot, 3/-, 

HARRY BURGESS & CO. 
Dept. B22, New Malden. 


FINE PACKETS 

50 diff. Queen Victoria stamps, t/6; Co dift. 
King Edward stamps, 2/6; 100 diff. King 
George stamps, 2/6 ; 100 foreign celebrities, 
2/6; 7 Map stamps, 5d.; 24 Agricultural 
stamps, 1/3; 22 ships, planes, locos., 1 /-; 
17 Statues, 1 /-; 27 Zoo stamps, 1/-; 19 
Buildings, 1/3; 38 beautiful views, 2/6. 

PLEASE ADD POSTAGE WHEN ORDERING 

FREE.—Big list of hundreds 
of other sets and packets. 

STANLEY GIBBONS, LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


How to Save the Countryside 

WHAT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS HAS DONE 

Buying Up a Buckinghamshire Village 
to Keep it Lovely for All Time 

THE GREAT THING IN WHICH WE CAN ALL LEND A HAND 


There is a duty before the people of 
Buckinghamshire which we arc sure 
will be a pleasure—nothing less than the 
chance of helping to save one of our 
most attractive villages. 

The village is West Wycombe, which 
lies off the London road about 22 miles 
from Oxford. It is what might be called 
a surprise village. Buses and cars 
whizzing through noisy, cheerful, hard- 
as-nails High Wycombe, and covering 
the ensuing two miles of red-brick 
villas, find themselves passing a field 
or two and then suddenly going through 
a little Tudor and Georgian village. 
This is West Wycombe. 

Intimate and Friendly 

The street, which is the village, is 
curved and narrow, and the houses 
stand close by the kerb. To a sensitive 
mind Jit can easily seem that these 
buses and cars are passing through an 
ancient courtyard. 

There is an incurable and a delightful 
villagcdom about it all. Do what you 
will with macadam roads, with stern, 
undeviating edges to the footpath, it 
still remains intimate, friendly, inclined 
to stand in the little homely shop door¬ 
ways and talk to neighbours across 
the road. (All the dwellers in West 
Wycombe are neighbours.) The village 
looks as if it were waiting for the carrier’s 
van to come slowly along from Oxford, 
turn in at the fine old coaching inn, and 
sot down its few passengers and its many 
bundles, a personal message with each. 

Letting the World Go By 

For two or three hundred years West 
Wycombe has stood like that, faintly 
aloof and pleasantly busy, letting the 
world go by. 

Then one day in the spring of last 
year West Wycombe came suddenly 
in the public eye. It was announced 
that the whole village was to be put up 
lor sale. People began to wonder what 
manner of a village this was, and the 
forgotten beauty of West Wycombe was 
laid bare. Dwellers in distant parts of 
England learned through the papers of 
the sad case of the inevitable break-up 
of one of our old hamlets; dwellers in 
the county hoped vaguely that some¬ 
thing would be done. 

The weeks went by. The friends of 
West Wycombe were conscious of some¬ 
thing inexorable, the hand of doom, when 
they saw one day the village parcelled 
out in about sixty lots. The idea of 
the owner. Sir John Dashwood, was to 
give the residents a chance of buying 
their own freeholds ; but that seemed 
to the friends of the village ■ the worst 
doom imaginable, as it would mean that 
the unity of the place would be lost. 

The R.S.A. to the Rescue 

The days passed. People talked about 
the hopeless case of this unhappy village. 
It appeared that nothing could be done. 
But something was being done. A week 
before the day of the auction sale a local 
resident went to see the Royal Society 
of Arts, the .oldest of all similar 
societies, we believe, and a great friend 
and lover of English villages. The 
resident offered a stout sum to start a 
fund to save West Wycombe for 
Buckinghamshire and for England. 

Nothing of. this was known to the 
public. Letters, telegrams, telephone 
messages, followed each other. There 
was a special meeting of the Society 
and an interview with Sir John Dash- 
wood ; and the next thing the public 
lenew w'as that all the posters announc¬ 
ing the sale had been taken down and 
West Wycombe ivas to be bought by the 
Royal Society of Arts and preserved. 

Sir John Dashwood behaved very 
generously in.that transaction, agreeing 


to sell the whole village for £13,000, 
which was much less than lie would 
have got if lie had sold it in sixty 
separate lots. The Society paid £7000 
down and left the remaining sum on 
mortgage. Then they began to look 
round ; on this hastily-made purchase, 
and the more they looked the more they 
liked it, and the more certain they were- 
that generations yet unborn would be 
grateful to them. 

Delightful Irregularity 

Wc may be sure that that will be, for 
we do not easily find, even in England, 
a more attractive street-village than 
this. It has about fifty houses, cottages, 
inns, and shops. Here you sec a house 
with its upper storey overhanging the 
lower, like eyebrows. There a cottage 
stands back with its door tucked under 
a delightful triangular porch. Every¬ 
where is delightful irregularity. 

Having admired their new properly 
the Society of Arts began to consider 
what they would do with it. But first 
they must put .it all in good' repair, and 
this is going to add £13,000 to the 
Society’s debt. The Society is therefore 
reminding Buckinghamshire and Eng¬ 
land that West Wycombe is needing 
£20,000 , and will helpers please line up, 
so to speak. Any sum will be gratefully 
received by the Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, and 
he will bo glad to send any C.N. reader 
a booklet containing charming views Of 
the village and the story of its purchase. 

The Craftsmen 

One of the reasons why West Wycombe 
has held together so long is that it is not 
an idle monument to a past England ; it 
is an industrial village with a healthy 
life of its own. Standing in the heart 
of the famous chair-making region of 
Buckinghamshire, it naturally makes 
furniture, and there are two small 
factories for this purpose in the village. 

The next interesting thing the Society 
tells us is that the Haig Trust for Dis¬ 
abled Service Men has arranged to take 
over a couple of rather derelict cottages, 
put them in working order, build one 
or two of an approved design behind 
the village street, and start a little com¬ 
munity for craftsmen. 

The Society is also particularly 
interested in the red coaching hotel and 
the two inns that make part of the 
structural beauty of the street. The 
lease for these inns shortly falls in, and 
the new landlords of West Wycombe arc 
going to see that the houses are set in 
good repair. Then the village may be 
again the hospitable place it was when 
coaches from London to Oxford pulled 
up to change horses and set down 
passengers for the night. 

Official Delays 

All these developments are just now 
in suspense, we understand,.because of 
the delay of the local authorities with 
certain plans for drainage, but it is not 
to be thought of that a great scheme 
such as this can' bo allowed to suffer 
from these official delays, which are tlis 
plague of all who try to improve 
the countryside. It is the indifference 
of local authorities, as the C.N. has often 
pointed out, that is responsible for the 
ruin now spreading over the face of rural 
England, but we may trust to public 
opinion to see that the salvation of West 
Wycombe is not hindered by want of 
official sympathy and understanding. 

The C.N. wishes the Society of Arts 
all the good fortune that can come its 
way in this great adventure of buying a 
village to save it for us all; and it begs 
its friends to send a little help for so 
brave an enterprise. 
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LINKING THE 
GREAT LAKES 

The New Welland Ship 
Canal 

DREAMS OF 100 YEARS 
AGO COMING TRUE 

This summer any ship of the size of 
a sea-going liner will be able to pass 
from Lake Ontario to Lake-Erie along 
the new Welland Ship Canal. 

This waterway between the two Great 
Lakes is the culmination of a century’s 
effort. More than a hundred years ago 
far-seeing men, of whom the great 
Dutch-American Jan van Llorn was one, 
saw how the future of the West de¬ 
pended on increasing and making easy 
the ways of transport, and the first 
Welland Canal was built and finished 
iust befote 1830. 

A Tremendous Project 

Before that time Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie were connected only by the 
River Niagara, broken by its Falls and 
rapids. It was a tremendous project 
in that far-off day to build a canal to 
improve on the river, but it was done. 
Twenty-seven miles the old Welland 
Canal ran, with 40 wooden locks and 

8 feet of water.- 

For a hundred years the old canal was 
always being improved, or was about 
to be improved. In 184c it sank to 

9 feet,: and the 40 wooden locks were 
reduced in number and material to 27 
stone ones. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century it had been deepened 
to 14 feet and the locks were further 
widened and lengthened. 

Other canals were cut elsewhere on 
the St Lawrence River to complete, 
with this 011c, the route of 2340 miles 
try water from the Strait of Belle Isle 
up the St Lawrence River, and through 
the Great Lakes to Duluth at the western 
end’of Lake Superior. 

The Past and the Future f 

On this magnificent. scheme, which 
was only a dream of the, pioneers of a 
century ago, the new Welland Canal 
puts the coping stone. It was first 
considered and the possibilities and the 
routes surveyed in the first ten years of 
the present’century, Between the two 
lakes the Welland Canal surmounts a 
difference ill level of 326 feet. It can 
lilt a i5,ooo-ton vessel, through that 
height by means of its 7 locks in 8 hours ; 
and can do so nearly 800 times a year. 

If need be the canal can bo deepened 
1.0 30 feet, and with this increase of. 
depth it, is certain that the steamships 
un the lakes will increase in size. With 
increase in size will come increase of 
tonnage and ol trade. At present the 
old canal takes some 8 million tons a 
year. The new Welland can take 36 
million tons a year, if necessary, and 
m all likelihood it. will some day have 
to do so. Pictures on page 7 


OUR ENORMOUS DEBT 

The British National Debt, by which 
we mean the debt incurred by the 
British Government, which is owing 
partly to British citizens and partly to 
foreign Governments, amounts now to 
nearly 7500 million pounds. 

It , is the interest and repayment of 
Ibis enormous sum which accounts for 
so large a part of our heavy British 
laxation. If we avoid further war we 
may hope that the British Government 
will have repaid all this money in about 
sixty years. 

There is a very grave difference be¬ 
tween our National Debt in 1930 and in 
1914. The growth of the aggregate is 
bad enough, but it is Worse that a large 
part, of our present National Debt is owed 
to a foreign power. When a Govern¬ 
ment owes debt abroad it means that 
wealth has to leave the country, whereas 
when the whole of the debt is owed to 
the nation’s own Citizens the interest and 
repayments do hot leave the country. 


A GOOD PULL-UP 
FOR BIRDS 

Furnishing Our Parks 
for Them 

THE SECRET OF THE 
RHODODENDRON DELL 

To those who love wild life anywhere, 
and especially as it is revealed in our 
beautiful Lake Country, it is thrilling 
news that the golden eagle, which has 
not nested there for the last hundred 
years, is, returning to its ancient haunts. 

It has been seen of late in the moun¬ 
tains by expert Lakeland naturalists, 
and apparently it is about to establish 
itself there again, to crown with a glory 
of life one ot England’s fairest scenes. 

For those who cannot go to the Lakes 
sixpence will give a delightful hour of 
reading of bird life in our London 
parks. It is the report of the Committee 
on Bird Sanctuaries. 

Events of the Year 

A charming idea is set forth in it. Un¬ 
observed by the public our parks arc be¬ 
ing quietly furnished for birds. Where 
undergrowth is unsuitable it is thinned 
and growths which birds require arc 
substituted. Thus space is given to the 
ground-feeding birds in some places; 
berry-licaring trees and suitable cover 
have been placed oh the islands in 
Kensington Gardens; glade-divided 
thickets in Greenwich Park ; bushes of 
currants and berberis, with teasels and 
nest-boxes, have been introduced into 
Richmond Park, and reeds for the pond, 
with a fence to keep off the deer. 

The events of the year were the arrival 
of a Little Auk on the Round Pond and 
the arrival and rearing of five little ones 
by a free pochard on Duck Island in 
Regent’s Park, the first time such birds 
have bred at liberty in a London park. 

We may add to the report a postscript 
from personal knowledge. One of the 
parks has its lake thick with wild ducks. 
Daily they rise from the water and take 
an aerial " constitutional,” flying for 
miles round the park and away over 
thickly crowded streets. 

Charming Baby Ducklings 

They stay in the park all the year 
round, appearing from time to time 
attended by families of charming baby 
ducklings which have been reared no- 
one knows where. Until this year only 
one nest had been found and that was 
high up, buried in the ivy which enrobes 
a great old tree. 

The other day, however, in a deep 
dell which houses one of the finest col¬ 
lection of rhododendrons in London, the 
gardener who tends them was startled 
by a sudden noise and crashing of 
branches as something dashed up and 
nearly knocked ol'f his hat. 

It was a wild duck, frightened from 
the nest in which she had been brooding 
ten eggs, far away from the lake; a 
lovely lloral nursery with thrushes and 
blackbirds carolling overhead the live¬ 
long day, with cuckoos shouting their 
song of summer in the distance, and' 
ringdoves cooing their lullaby froiii dawn 
till night. _ 

A MEDAL FOR A SHIP 

, l 7 or the first time ships arc to have 
medals for life-saving. 

They have, of course, had medals for 
war services before now. More than 
one passenger on a pleasure steamer 
which seemed little better than a toy 
has been surprised to see a bronze 
tablet telling of the services it rendered 
as a minesweeper. But these new 
medals are peace-time decorations and 
have been awarded by Lloyd’s. 

Last December the Italian steamer 
Casmona wa’s sinking in a gale off the 
Channel Islands, and the British steamer 
Arlanza went to her rescue with the 
Norwegian steamer Hansi. Now each 
of the rescue ships is to bear a bronze 
tablet telling of the gallantry and sea¬ 
manship of its crew. 


Jimmy did not want to go home. 

Dear C.N. Readers, 

I shall want 15,000 two-shilling pieces if I am to give 15,000 boys 
and girls a day’s outing at Southend or in the country. 

The East End boys and girls have very little chance of getting away 
from overcrowded Stepney. We have over 3,500 cases of four people 
living in one room, and our nearest London County Council Park is 
over two miles away. 

In Stepney we have the great London Hospital, and there was a little 
boy there who. lived in a terribly crowded home. The kind doctors 
and nurses had done their best, as they always do, but they knew there 
was 110 chance of little Jim getting better, The doctor thought he 
might be happier at home, so lie said : 

“ Like to go home, Jimmy, for a bit ? ” 

" No,” said Jimmy. 

” Why ? ” 

“ They shuve you so at home,” said Jimmy. 

The Tragedy of the Boy Who Could Not Go. 



NO TICKETS LEFT, 


HOPING TO THE LAST. 


VISIONS OF WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE HEEN. 


DESPAIR! 


I’ve got quite a lot of delicate children who come to our big Medical 
Mission. 1 want to send them to the seaside for a whole fortnight. 

It will cost 30/- each. 

If you send two shillings, one boy or girl will have a day’s outing. 

If you send £1 it will pay for ten. 30/-will pay for a whole fortnight 
for a poor boy or girl. Will you send to 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 

P.S. When thanking you I will send a copy of our “ East End Star.” 


UUvy'<\\N A \ /'''Vfl 

. ^ Something 

lo s i Jl g about ! 



Bird’s 

Custard 

It's so nutritious" 




<< 


Goodl It’s 
Mason’s! And 
Teetotal too!” 

Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6d. 
per gallon from a 9 d. bottle of 


Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs 

Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to malje 8 gallons. 


N1IWBALL AND MASON, LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM. 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 21 

The Dolphin Returns 

ON went across and looked at the sacks. 
He tried to lift one and found it all lie 
could do. 

lie turned an astonished face to Weldon. 

“ I knew there was gold in the Solomons,” 
he said, “ but this ! ” 

'* A pocket,” explained Weldon. “ Every 
hit of it came out of a deep pool at the 
head oE this little creek. For thousands of 
years the water has been washing down 
gold from some lode which is hidden under 
the lava. An old friend o£ mine. Bill 
llarrigan, stumbled on it by chance, and 
saw that if he could drain the pool there 
was a fortune to be had. lie told me and 
I put up the money for a boat and a pump. 
Wc started six months ago, and—and there 
it is.” lie paused. 

" And Bill ? ” asked Jim gently. 

“ Dead,” said Mark Weldon bitterly. 
" He was wounded in a fight with Gabc 
Paran’s ‘men, and though I did what I 
could ho caught fever and died. But his 
wife and kids—they must have his share. 

X must get the stuff out for their sake more 
than for my own.” Ho spoke with a fierce 
earnestness. Don swung round and put out 
his hand. 

“ We're with you in that, Mr Weldon. 
You can count on us all three.” 

Weldon smiled, and the smile was a very 
pleasant one. 

“ Thank you,” ho said cordially. " I'm 
really grateful. And you have my word 
that I’ll do all I can to help you to get back 
your pearls." He. paused a moment, then 
went on. " And see here, if we're going 
into this together you can cut out the 
mister. Mark's good enough.” Ho smiled 
again and turned to a small stove in the 
centre. 11 Now we’ll see about that break¬ 
fast I promised you. There’s a tin of 
tongue I’ve been saving. I think this is 
the time to open it.” 

All helped, and in a very short time 
breakfast was ready—hot coffee with con¬ 
densed milk, biscuits, tinned butter, tongue 
and, greatest luxury of all, a dish of apple 
rings stewed with sugar. Don and Jim 
had not tasted civilised food since Sunday 
and they enjoyed every mouthful. While 
they ate they talked and decided to load 
up Mark's boat with the gold and get away 
as soon as possible. 

" Where is the boat ? ” Jim asked. 

” Where you wouldn’t find it if you 
searched for a week,” Mark told him. ” And 
yet it’s not a quarter of a mile from hero.” 
He handed Jim a piece of soap. “ You chaps 
will want a wash. The brook’s quite close. 
And while you’re out I’ll try to find you 
clean shirts and socks.” 

” Him good man," was Parami’s verdict 
as he went out, and his two young masters 
thoroughly agreed. It was a joy to have a 
regular wash, especially as the day had 
turned, intensely hot, and they' did the 
job thoroughly while they were about it. 
When they found their way back into the 
odd circular cave both pulled up .short and 
stared at the tall, good-looking stranger 
who was awaiting them, The man laughed. 

“ I thought a shave might change mo, 
biit I hardly thought you wouldn't recognise 
me,” he said with much amusement. 

“ I wouldn’t have believed a shave could 
have made all that difference,” vowed 
Jim, who could not take, his eyes off the 
other. ” Why you look about twenty 
years younger.” . 

“ And how old do you think I am ? ” 
asked Mark. 

"Forty,” suggested Jim, and Mark 
laughed'again. ' ■’ ' ' 

“ I’m. only thirty-three, Jim. But we 
haven’t time to talk about ourselves. Wc 
must get this gold aboard the boat.” He 
shouldered a sack and the other three each 
took one, then they .started back through 
the scrub. It seemed hotter than ever. 

■ “ Storm brewing,” said Mark as. he led 
them out into the open close to the mouth 
of the creek. “ Lay your stuff here and I’ll 
show you where the boat is." 

They dropped their sacks and Mark 
turned and vanished into scrub which was 
thick as a hedge. They followed and sud¬ 
denly found themselves on the edge of a 
little deep pool Surrounded by steep banks, 
where the brush grew so thick and high it 
met overhead so that no sunlight reached 
the surface of the dark water. And there 
was the boat, a good sound craft about 
thirty feet long, half-decked and, if old, 
looking quite able to stand up to a rough 
sea.: Her mast was unstepped, so that 
nothing of her could bo seen from the creek 
close by. Don’s eyes widened. 


“We shouldn’t have found her in a 
month of Sundays,” he said. “ How did 
you ever chance on this place, Mark ? 

“ llarrigan found it—-how I don’t know. 
It’s a sink hole, very deep, with a spring 
at the bottom and fresh water though it is 
so close to the sea. 

” How do you get her out ? ” asked Jim. 

Mark pointed. “ There’s the channel. 
Only it’s hidden by. a screen of bushes. It 
runs into the creek itself. Now let’s load 
up, then we must go back for the rest and 
the, grub.’.’ 

They stacked the gold in the boat. Mark 
lifted the bottom boards and got rid of 
some of the .pig-iron ballast, replacing this 
with gold bags. 

“ First time you ever saw a boat ballasted 
with gold, I vow,” he said. “ Now for the 
rest. Three of us can get it. One had 
better stay here and keep guard.” 

" Leave Parami,” said Don. “ He’s got 
better sight and hearing than any of us. 
And,” ho added in a whisper to Mark, 
“ he’s as plucky as a lion.” Mark agreed, 
and the three whites went back, leaving 
Parami with the boat. It took them quite 
half an hour to get the food and the other 
odds and ends packed up, and they were 
heavily laden when they returned toward 
Mark’s hidden pool. It was. hotter than 
ever ; yet the sky was still clear enough 
except for an odd yellowish haze. 

Imagine their surprise, when they were 
still in the thick of the sand, to be met by 
Parami. “ Schooner, liim come,” he said 
briefly. “ Him, Dolphin.” 

CHAPTER 22 

Parami’s Plan 

ill! news took Don’s breath away. “ The 
Dolphin here 1 You’re dreaming,” he 
retorted. 

“ I no dream. I sec him through bushes. 

I quite sure, master.” 

“ OE course lie’s sure," said Mark swiftly. 

It’s exactly what would happen. And 
it’s my silly fault. All that smoke I made 
burning the reed bed. It must have been 
visible miles out to sea. Of course Jansen 
and Co. smelled a rat, and Jansen has sent' 
the Dolphin back to find out what’s up." 


1\/Ton key villi; was having a Flag Day 
^ in aid of the local hospital. 

Jacko's big sister Belinda had been 
talking about it for weeks, for she was 
one of the collectors. She had bought 
a new frock for the occasion, and very 
smart she meant to be. 

But ijlas I there was no Flag Day for 
Belinda, for her husband Joe must 


needs choose that very week to get laid 
up with sciatica. 

” Not that he’s really ill,” she told her 
mother, “ but you know how irritable it 
makes him. And so unreasonable—he 
can't bear me out of his sight. Here's 
the box, Jaclco,” she went on, ” you’d 
better take it back to the Town Ilall.” 

” I’ll collect for you,” cried Jacko. 

“ You ! ” said Belinda scornfully. 
“ Take care you don’t get yourself into 
trouble. A pretty figure you’d look,” 
she added, thinking of her new dress. 

“Nobody would be any the wiser,” 
muttered Jacko to himself, ” if only I 
could get hold of Belinda’s finery. Novi' 
I wonder if I could !.” 


“ Then who’s aboard her ? ” asked Jim. 

“ You don’t need to ask. It’s Gabc 
Paran, for a certainty. But we’ll make 
sure. First, we’ll hide this gold in the boat, 
then we’ll climb to the top Of the bluff and 
scout.” The gold was carefully stowed, 
the bags of food were hidden in the bushes, 
then all four climbed cautiously to the top 
of the rising ground between the pool and 
the beach. Reaching the top,- they crept 
through the bushes. 

“ Go slow, you two,” said Mark. “ Re¬ 
member that wo haven’t a dog’s chance if 
they spot us.” 

“ We’ll be careful,” Jim promised, and 
very cautiously pushed aside a thick branch 
and peered out. He ducked back. 

“ She’s there,” he said in a voice that 
shook witli excitement. ’’ The dear old 
Dolphin, Don. Oh, can’t wc manage to 
collar her ? ” 

“ No use thinking of that, I’m afraid," 
said Don sadly. ” This fellow Paran has 
probably a dozen men aboard and wc arc 
only four." 

“ But this hangs us up,” said Jim. " We 
can’t get away so long as these fellows 
hang about. What will they do, Mark ? ” 

” They’ll come ashore to hunt for me 
and my gold,” replied Mark. “ And this 
time I doubt if they’ll go till they’ve 
combed the whole island, I’m not afraid 
of him or any white men," lie went on ; 
" but if they have Malays or black trackers 
the odds are they’ll pick up the scent.” 

“ Sounds cheerful,” growled Jim. “ But 
you’re right. They are coming ashore.” 

The Dolphin was anchored about a quarter 
of a mile out, and a boat was being got out. 

“ My boat,” Jim heard Don mutter. 

No fewer than six men got into her and 
began to row ashore. Mark took from his 
pocket a case containing a small pair of 
glasses,' focused them, and gazed hard and 
long at, the advancing boat. 

“ Gabc all right,” he said softly, "and 
there’s one other chap I recognise—Kapak. 
He’s a Chinese, and. a real bad hat; wliat’s 
more lie’s got precious sharp eyes. I don’t 
like it a bit, you chaps.” 

Don shrugged his shoulders. “ Wc can’t 
do anything, can wc ? ” 

" No,” said Mark. " Only sit tight and 

hope for the best. If it comes to a scrap-” 

He paused and looked at the others. 

" We’ll scrap all right,” said Jim with 
a grin. Mark handed him the glasses. 


lie tucked the box under his arm and 
darted off without another word. 

Half an hour later Jacko's old enemy, 
the butcher’s boy, was sauntering along 
the High Street when somebody shook 
a box in his face and said : “ Won’t you 
spare a penny for the hospital ? ” 

. The butcher’s boy stopped and stared. 
Now where had he heard that voice 


before ? He looked tip, but all lie could 
see above the gay dress was a big floppy 
hat—the face was hidden. 

There was ' something funny about 
the- whole figure. Why, the bold crea¬ 
ture hadn't any shoes or stockings on 1 
” It isn’t a girl at all ! ” lie exclaimed. 
" It’s that Jacko in liis sister’s clothes ! ” 
Jacko couldn’t deny it; but he was 
furious-at being found out. “You wait 
till I get hold of you ! ” lie cried, and lie 
dropped the box and gave chase. 

Belinda’s frock wasn’t much good in a 
fight. It was a wreck when Jacko had 
finished .with it. And Jacko wasn’t 
much better himself when his father had 
finished with him I 


Jim took’the glasses anil focused them 
to suit , liis eyes. In a moment he had 
them fixed on the man who sat in the stern 
of the boat, holding the tiller lines.. He 
saw a scrawny figure, long, legged and long 
armed, with a small head, a beaked nose, 
and a skinny neck. The face was dis¬ 
figured by a crescent-shaped scar running 
from the corner of the left eye right down 
to the mouth. Ho lowered the glasses and 
turned to Mark. 

“ Why lie’s the dead spit of a buzzard,” 
ho said, and in spite of the seriousness 
of the situation Mark chuckled. 

The boat came rapidly in toward -the 
mouth of the creek and the four watchers 
lay silent. The keel grated on the beach, 
and the men jumped out and pulled her 
up. Paran got out. Ho was dressed in a 
pair qf blue dungaree trousers, fastened 
round liis waist by a dirty red sasli, and a 
cotton vest. An ugly-looking pistol was 
thrust into the sash; he looked like a 
shoddy imitation of a pirate. Standing 
on the beach lie addressed his men. 

“ Kapalc, you stay right hero and watch 
the boat,” he ordered in a harsh voice 
which had a strong American accent. “ The 
rest of yc come along with me. And see 
here. ; This time I don’t take excuses from 
any of you. That old coot’s on the island, 
and wc’vc got to find him. You get me ? ” 

“ Wc get hint, cap’n,” said one of the 
men fingering the big knife that liung at liis 
side. ” Wc get him and we get liis gold. 
I, Sula, swear it.” And with that they 
all filed away lip the creek bank. 

“ The old coot—-that’s me,” whispered 
Mark with a twinkle in his eyes, and Jim 
smiled back. Then they lay still again 
while . Kapak stalked up and down the 
beach, smoking a poisonous-looking black 
cheroot. The sound of the feet of Gabc’s 
party; died away and the hot silence fell 
again. . The sea was like oil, the sun burned 
through the haze, looking like a great brass 
gong. Parami loaned over till liis lips were 
close to Don's ear. 

“Master," he whispered, ” why we no 
take dat bqat and go for schooner ? ” 

Don’s eyes took an eager look, but that 
faded almost at once. “No good,”,ho said. 
“ Kapak would sec us and shout or shoot, 
then Gabo’s men would be on top of us in 
no time.” 

Farami was not discouraged. 

” It rain pretty, soon,” lie said. “ Then 
I catch dat Kapak." 

Mark was listening. “ He’s right, Don. 
There’s the. dickens of- a storm-Trowing, 
It’s just on the cards wc might be able 
t’o scupper that Malay gentleman and seize 
the boat.” 

Jim glanced up and saw that above 
the mountain peak the sky was turning 
black. The storm was actually forming 
over the island. Suddenly a white flash 
clove the darkness and was followed by a 
splitting crash.’ Down came the rain 
like a water spout, drenching them all in 
an instant. 

Parami spoke again. ” X go, please ? ” 

Don looked , at Mark. - •” Yes, let him 
try it,” said Mark, and next instant Parami 
was, gone. The rain roared down like a 
cataract, splashing up from the ground in 
a thick water mist through which their eyes 
could not penetrate. 

Jim was nearly crazy with excitement. 
It was all ho could, do to keep still. The 
lightning flared again and gave a glimpse 
of Parami crawling along the beach below 
like a great brown snake. But there , was 
no.sign of Kapak and instinctively Jim 
knew-that the Malay was sheltering behind 
the boat which had been dragged up on the 
sand. lie waited breathlessly for the 
next flash and beside liim felt Don quiviSr- 
ing like himself with suspense. At last 
it came. Jim leaped to liis feet. 

” He’s got him,” he cried. Mark and 
Don vvcrc up almost as quickly as he, Slid 
all; tliree raced recklessly down the slope 
through the ' streaming rain. . As they 
reached the boat Parami rose to his feet 
and his white teeth flashed in a grin. 

“I tell you I-get him,” he said and 
pointed to Kapak, who lay flat on liis 
face on the sand with liis wrists knotted 
together behind his back. - • 

“Well done!” cried Don. He turned 
to Mark. 

“ Now’s our chance," lie said swiftly. 
“ If we take this boat and go straight oqt 
to the Dolphin' we shall .be aboard licr 
before I’aran’s men know wliat’s up. Whit 
do you say, Mark ? ” 

” But my gold,”, said. Mark. . “ Wc 
can’t leave that.” 

Don caught him by the arm, 

. ” Mark, if wc wait to get your gold the 
storni will be over, and our chance will liavis 
gone west. It’s now or never.” ' 

Mark nodded. “ I’m with-you,” he said 
simply. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko Has a Flag Day 



Jacko dropped the box and gavo chase 
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“I can'l 

command success for them 



mm 

but fhis will leach Ihem to earn if 

.. says an enthusiastic /Mother 

Anything within your power you would do for them. You 
’ mean your children to get ahead. Then, Mother, listen to 
this plan which thousands upon thousands of mothers like 
yourself are. trying. 

Teach the children to believe in themselves. To take a 
sensible pride in appearance. Teach them the Lifebuoy 
Habit. For a short time remind them, whenever they come in 
from school or play, to have their Lifebuoy wash. This little 
habit will soon become second nature to them. It teaches 
them to rely upon themselves — but above all it is the great 
safeguard against germ-carried infection. The Lifebuoy Habit 
starts children in the way they must go. A little thing, 
but one which works to a great end — 
health and belief in self — Character. 


The LIFEBUOY 
HABIT 

for health and character 


a LEVER rrtonucr 
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I BABY WILL THRIVE ON 

Melliri's Food 


SEND THIS 

COUPON 

' FOB 

SAM PL 


THE FOOD THAT FEEDS 


This coupon entitles you to a free sample of Mcllin’s Food and an interest¬ 
ing little booklet "How to Feed the Baby/* which every Mother should 
have. Post it now to Mellin's Food Ltd., Dept. *F/6a .London, S.E.15. 

Na tn € .....-— —- -— 

Aildrtts .... 


CniU JULUfiiULU -—.....-... nahy '* 


A famous Hawk-Eye 

CAMERA 

Made in Great Britain by Kodak 

FREE 

FOt 

140 

COUPONS 



In nil Ncstl’c’s fib. 
blocks, 6 d. square car¬ 
tons and 2 d. wrapped 
bars you will find 
either Gift coupons 
or coloured guarantee 
slips. These slips have 
coupon value, i Blue 
slip equals 2 coupons, 
I Pink slip equals i 
coupon. 3 Tellowslips 
equal l coupon. 

This offer docs not 
apply to the Irish 
Free State. 


Here’s a splendid opportunity to secure that camera 
you’ve often wanted to possess. This is a thoroughly 
well constructed, well finished camera. It will take 
excellent pictures, 3$ x 2} with Kodak Film No. 

120. Start collecting the Nestle Chocolate coupons 
to-day. Get the family to start collecting too. There 
are so many different kinds of Nestle Chocolate to 
choose from, and everybody can have his choice and < 
be helping to get tfie Gift. 

NESTLES 

CHOCOLATE 


35/7.6.30 


5 FREE COUPONS I 


To Nestld’s (Gift Dept.,) 
Silverthorne Road, 
Battersea, London, s.w.8 

Please send me 5 FREE 
COUPONS and the 
NestlPs Presentation List. 


Name . 

IN BLOCK CAF1TALS 

Address . 


id. Stamp sufficient if envelope is unsealed. 


“WHY NOT HAVE*)” 

A PENCIL DAY C 

Pencils with Special Lettering 
«*» for Bazaars, Sports, Building 
Funds, etc. :: List Free 

GRETA PENCIL MILLS, 

KESWICK, 



MADE and GUARANTEED by ; 

The APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridgo Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham, 


BAILEY’S “SUPER” PUMP 

Celluloid covered, 15 x l in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/G each. 
The Metal Linings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 Jib. 5/6, 

*“• 3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Children's Garments, 

etc. White, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post 
free. rURE WOOL SERGES from 2/11} to 27/11 yd. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring:, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 


E GERTON 
BURNETTS, 
N.C,Dept. 


Wellington, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a 
Self-Filling FLEET S.P. PEN with 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6 
oi with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe M 

OUT 

VALUE 3d, 

(and 2d. stamp) 
Fleet Street, 
handsome Lever 
Solid Gold Nib 
Fleet, price 4 /», 
oclel.2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor l is a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

v June, 7 , 1930 1 1 livery Thursday, 2 d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
I4s6d a'year. (Canadalts) 


THE BRAN TUB 

An Allotment Problem 
Jy^R Brown had a number of 
cabbages which he wanted 
to plant on his allotment in rows, 
witli an equal number in each row. 

lie decided to plant them in five 
rows, but if he had preferred it he 
could have put them in three rows, 
in which case he would have had 
eight more in each. row. 

Ilow many plants did he have ? 

Answer next week 

Facts About the Earth 
area of the Earth is 
196 , 550,000 square miles. 
141 , 050,000 square miles of this is 
water and 55,500,000 square miles 
is land. 

The diameter of the Earth at the 
Equator is 7926 miles. 

Its circumference is 24,902 miles. 

The population 0! the Earth is 
estimated at 1,849,500,000. 

The Nansen Stamp 
Like kings and queens and 
countries Dr Nansen has 
his picture upon a stamp, and it is 
a reminder for ever of his magnifi¬ 
ed] t work 
for refugees. 
Tlie value of 
the stamp, 5 
gold francs 
(agold franc 
having the 
standard 
value of 
about tod), 
is indicated 
i n 0 11 e 
comer, and the initials I.L.O. 
(International Labour Office) are 
in another. The stamp is soon to 
he employed in Great Britain, 
though not for use. on letters. 

It has actually been in use for 
four years, the money obtained 
by its sale being spent on needy 
refugees. Each of these “ State¬ 
less ” people is provided with a 
Nansen Identity Certificate in 
place of the usual passport, and 
those who can afford it have to 
buy a stamp to put on the certi- 
cate. The sum thus raised helps 
to send some refugee back to his 
home, or to some other country 
where he will find work. 

The Corncrake 

Although the corncrake, or 
landrail, is now a rare bird 
in this country its note may still 
be occasionally heard during the 
summer months. - Early in June it 
begins to lay its eggs, which are 
pale-cream coloured and spotted 
with mauve or brown. Usually 
between seven and ten are laid in 
a nest made from dry leaves and 
grass in a hollow in the ground. 
The little chicks are fluffy black 
and are quite active as soon as 
they are hatched. 




' Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Mars is 
in the East. 

In the evening 
Venus is in the 
North - West, 

Neptune is in 
the West, and 
Saturn is in the 
Sou tii - East. 

Our picture 
s li o w s t li e 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 11 p.m. on June 11 . 

, A Strange Word 

J’m always made from letters five. 

If two yon take away 
Remaining there not three will he 
But four, tis strange to say. 

Take three away and five is seen 
Just as it was before. 

1 Answer next week 

lei On Parle Francals 



La planche Le coup Le bateau 

Cette planche est bieii aplanie. 

11 s se battent ii coups de poing.' 
Faisons line promenade en bateau. 

Is Your Name Cope ? 

Qope is an old word for a.hill¬ 
top, and as a surname it 
no doubt owes its existence to 
the fact that an ancestor of the 
present-day Copes . lived on the 
top of a hill and was'known first 
as John (or William or Henry) of 
the Cope and then as John Cope. 


Find the Poets ; 

JJelow are the opening lines of 
six well-known poems. The 
initial letters of the names of the 
authors of the first five will spell 
the name of the author of the sixth. 
When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees arc green. 

I hung my verses in the wind, 
Time and tide their faults may find. 
Others abide our question. Thou 
art free, 

We ask and ask—thou smilest and 
art still. 

Break, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea 1 
Blow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 

Much have i travell’d in the realms 
of gold 

And many goodly states and king¬ 
doms Seen. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S-ANSWERS 

Hidden Ward Square 
A Watch Problem PANIC 

4.40 a.m. ATONE 

Wednesday. NOMAD 

INANE 

A Charade CEDES 

Button-hole. Countries in Anagram 
Siam, Wales, Denmark, 
An Enigmi Ireland, Norway 
Pupil. 

The C.N, Cros3 Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE.^ 

DEC.22 Shortest Day - 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct.5 
Summer 
Time ‘ 
ends 



April 13 
Summer 
■-Time 
begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LongestDay JUNE 22 
L —SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'fins calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on June 7 . 

The daylight grows longer eacli day until June 22, which is the 
longest day. The arrow indicating the date shows at a glance how 
much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

No Business Done 

'f 11 1 : photographer’s shop bore 
tlie slogan : " Life-size en¬ 
largements.” 

“ Do you really make life-size 
enlargements ? ” queried a pro¬ 
spective customer. 

“ I do,” replied ■ the photo¬ 
grapher. 

“ Well, I’ve just returned from 
Egypt. Hero's a nice little snap 
I took of the Pyramids.” 

A Zooriosity 



'flu: Battlesnake is full of fight, 
But when lie meets a foe 
(Unless it’s smaller than himself) 

In peace he lets it go. 

Overheard at the Royal Academy 
Lady: Oil, what a beautiful 
statue! It’s Aphrodite, is it 
not? 

Her Friend: Nol.Tliat’salabaster. 

. Silence is Golden 
Noticing a saxophone in his 
• • friend’s . house Jack asked 

him if-he had bought it. 

“ No,” was tlie reply;," 1 bor¬ 
rowed, it froiii the man next door.” 

“ But vou can’t play it 1 ” said 
Jack. 

“ No,” remarked his friend. 
“ Ami neither can my neighbour 
while I’ve got it! ” 

Not Lost 

'fun lady of the house was very 
angry.’ 

“Jane,” she said. “ I have just 
found my silk blouse in your 
trunk.” 

“ That’s strange,” replied the 
maid. “ Why, it was only last week 
you thought you had lost it.” 

His Saving Grace 

j\fp. Playmore was a golf 
enthusiast. 

“ If you spend such a lot of 
time 011 tlie links,” said a very old 
friend, “you won’t be able to 
save up for a rainy day.” 

“ You wouldn’t say that,” 
replied Mr Playmore, “if you 
could see tlie’ work on my desk 
which I’ve saved for the first 
rainy day.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 


© 


© 


S tella was peeping over 
. Harold’s shoulder. ■ 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. 
“ A bit of an aeroplane, I 
should think,” said Harold. 
“ But 1 can’t imagine how it 
came here.” 

" Oh, Harold, do show it to 
me ! ” said the others, coming 
round. 

“ Why, it’s only a bit of 
wood,” said Angela. 

" It could quite well be a 
little bit of an aeroplane,” 
insisted Harold, " and I shall 
keep it and show it to the first 
airman who comes along.”. 

But no airmen came along 
and Harold forgot all about 
it, till one afternoon when 
they were all down at the 
old cottage listening to 


Granny Bodgers. Granny was 
sitting in tlie sun tolling 
stories o( long ago. ■ 

“ It was on the day,” 
Granny was saying, " that 
the big balloon came over the 
meadow.” 

“ Balloon ! echoed the 
children. “ A toy one ? ” 

“ Toy one, indeed, my 
dears, no. -■ A real one, with 
people in it. I ran to the 
fence to see it, so I did, and 
dropped the bobbin of my 
spinning-wheel. ‘ And, mark 
my words, never no more shall 
you see a balloon again, my 
girl,’ says my mother to me, 
‘ not till you find that bobbin 
of yours! ’ ” 

“ And where did you find 
it ? ” asked Stella. 


© 

“ I never did find it, my 
dears,” sighed old Granny. 
" Never. Dropped it under 
the mould, so I did, perhaps ; 
or the Squire’s big dog might 
have taken it off. Anyway I 
never found that bobbin, and 
never did a balloon come our 
way again ! ” 

Granny sighed. 

“ I say ! ” ■ said Jim, sud¬ 
denly jumping up. He felt in 
his pocket and pulled out liis 
find. "Was this it?” 

“Well, I never, never, 
never did ! " said old Granny, 
holding out a thin, wrinkled 
hand ; “if that ain’t the very 
bobbin ! With a scratch on 
its side, too, as true as true ! ” 
“ So it’s not a part of an 
aeroplane,” whispered Stella. 


A Bit of Long Ago 

“ I don’t care,” said Jim, 
getting very red. And it was 
true, for in one way it was 
something nicer. 

And in another way, too, 
for who knows whether there 
wasn’t some kind of magic 
about it ? 

“ Look ! ” cried Angela) 
pointing upwards. 

And there, high in the blue 
sky, was an aeroplane. 

“It’s come because the 
bobbin’s found I ” shouted 
the children, dancing round 
Granny. " That’s why." 

Granny didn’t say any¬ 
thing, but Hie sat holding the 
little rounded piece of wood, 
and looked up at the aeroplane 
with the greatest satisfaction 
in her clear blue eyes. 


The Kolunos Kiddies s 5 , 
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The Kolynos Kiddies, 

Called Colin and Kate, 

Love swinging about on 
The side-Garden gate. 

The folks who pass by say : 

“ What teeth, strong and white ! ” 
They reply : “ WE use Kolynos, 
Morning and night 1 ” 

Everyone notices and admires good 
teeth: and it’s so easy for every 
child to have them. Half-an-inch 
of Kolynos on a firm, dry brush 
is enough for each occasion and 
gives a lovely foam. It keeps the 
teeth clean and white, strengthens 
the glims, makes tho mouth taste 
and feel nico and sweet. 



©ENTAIL. ©KEARffl 

Tost Kolynos free. Bond a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dopt. COA), Clionios Stroot, London, 
W.C.l, giving your namo and addross. You 
will rocoivo a froo samplo by return of post. 
All dentists recommend Kolunos; everu Chemist sells it. 



SLEEP 


Do you enjoy tlie luxurious pleasure of 
just jumping into bed and falling sound 
asleep almost immediately ; sleeping 
seven or eight hours continuously and 
wolfing fresh, alert and ready for your 
day’s work ? If you do not the 
“Allenhurys” Diet should he added to 
your daily fare. 

A cup of this delightful food beverage 
taken at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. will 
quickly tone your system and ensure 
energy for the day and for the night 
that wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 



EASY TO MAKE . PLEASANT TO TAKB 
In tins at 2/1, 4[- & 7/6 Of ail Chemists 

Scad 3d. in stamps for quarter pound trial sample 


Mien & Hanburys Ltd., Loncloi 

: 37 LOMBARD STREET. EC. 3 


Thy Clil dren’9 Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press,‘Ltd., The Flcctway House, Farringdon StrctA London, Ti.C.4. Advertisement Ofllces: The Flcctway House 
Farringdon Street, Loudon, K.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15, ?921), at the Post Ollicc at Poston, Mass. Subscription ltafcos; 
England aud Abroad, Us a year, 5s Cd lor six months. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Australia and New Zealand, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd* 
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